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LILIES FOR SPRING PLANTING 





AURATUM 


(Gold banded Lily of Japan) 
Bulbs 9 to 11” circum. 
Undoubtedly one of the finest. Large graceful fragrant 
flowers of ivory white color, studded with chocolate- 
crimson spots and striped through the center with a 
golden yellow band. 3 to 5’ high, bloom July to Sept. 
$1.60 per half dozen $3.00 per dozen 
$10.00 for 50 $17.50 for 100 $25.00 for 150 





HENRYI 


Often called the yellow speciosum 

Bulbs 9 to 11” circum. 

One of the best and earliest border lilies. Blossoms 2” 

across, petals bright orange, spotted with brown. 6 to 

8’ high. Blooms August and September. 

Seldom fails. 

$1.60 per half dozen $3.60 per dozen 
$10.00 for 50 $17.50 for 100 $25.00 for 150 


A MATCHLESS 
COLLECTION 


20 each of the five 


pictured varieties, 100 in all, 


for $18.50 


REGALE 


Bulbs 7 to 8” circum. 


One of the most beautiful and hardiest of all lilies. 
Should be in every garden. Vigorous in growth. 
Large flowers with golden yellow centers shading 
off to white, reverse side shaded pink with streaks 
of brown. 3 to 5’ high. Blooms in July. 


$1.35 per half dozen $2.50 per dozen 
$8.50 for 50 $15.00 for 100 $25.00 for 200 








Special Assortments 


10 Regale 
2 Speciosum-Magnificum 
2 Auratum 
2 Henryi 
2 Tigrinum 
12 Tuberous Rooted Begonias 


for $5.00 


15 Regale Lilies 
15 Tuberous Rooted Begonias 


for $5.00 











SPECIOSUM-MAGNIFICUM 


(The show lily) 
Bulbs 9 to 11” circum. 
Color, a beautiful rich ruby-carmine, margined white. 
Prominent for its wonderful growth, size and gorgeous 
coloring. Easy to grow. 3 to 5’ high. Blooms August- 
September. 
$1.60 per half dozen $3.00 per dozen 
$10.00 for 50 $17.50 for 100 $25.00 for 150 





TIGRINUM-GIGANTEUM 


Bulbs 8 to 9” circum. 


A wonderful form of Tiger Lily. Large flowers of rich 
dark salmon orange, spotted. A robust lily of easy 
culture. 5’ high. August-September flowering. 
$1.35 per half dozen $2.50 per dozen 
$8.00 for 50 $15.00 for 100 $25.00 for 200 











HOWARD R. RICH 





Atlantic, Maine 
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BRANDS French 


1937 


LILACS 


For Spring Planting 








Flower growers 
everywhere have 
long looked to 
BRAND for the 
world’s finest 
peonies. Now 
BRAND’S Own- 
Root French 
Lilacs are 
equally famous. 


If you want lilacs that don’t freeze 
out, plant the kind that Brand grows 
— strong, hardy, vigorous bushes — 
not budded or grafted but grown on 
their OWN ROOTS. 10,000 were 
spade-dug and placed in storage last 
Fall, all carefully selected for their 
fine root systems—now standing up- 
right in moist black dirt—ideal con- 
dition for Spring planting. Over 160 
varieties. All colors — white, red, 
lavender, pink, purple. 


20,000 PEONY ROOTS 


We have never before stored a finer 
assortment of high class peonies. 
Large vital roots, grown in ideal soil 
and climate — over 200 gorgeous 
varieties. 
BRAND’S NEW CATALOG includes 
Brand’s prize-winning peonies, 
Own-Root Lilacs, many new fruits 
and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds. Send at once for a 
free copy of this large valuable book. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. 








More than 
1100 
ROCK and 
ALPINE 
PLANTS 


are listed in our 1937 free 
catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 


Several FINE COLLEC- 
TIONS at bargain prices 
will prove most alluring to 


the amateur rock gardener. 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms 


Conn. 
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Proper Handling of Trees and Shrubs 


we. losses from newly planted nursery stocks may be 
avoided by observing a few single rules. Nursery stock 
is usually packed so as to reach the customer in good condi- 
tion, and as soon as the box or bundle is delivered it should 
be opened. If packed snugly together, plants often become 
overheated and delay of a day or two may cause severe injury. 
This is particularly true of roses and strawberries. If the stock 
is shriveled, it may be restored to freshness by soaking in 
water for several hours, perhaps overnight, or by burying 
both roots and tops for a short time. 

The practice of ‘‘heeling in” is well known. A shallow 
trench is dug in some sheltered spot, and the plants set at an 
angle, the roots being covered with soil. A common method is 
to throw the dirt on the far side when digging the trench. The 
stock is placed slantwise in the trench, with the tops against 
the shoulder of fresh dirt. Then the roots are covered by dig- 
ging a second trench parallel to the first. During all planting 
operations, undue exposure of the stock should be avoided. A 
piece of burlap or a shovelful of earth thrown over the roots 
will help materially in reducing losses from drying out of the 
roots. 
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... and Peat Moss is 
an unfailing source 


WHAT VITAMINS do for humans—the 
growth substances found in peat moss 
do for plant life in every form. The 
success of your seedlings, your young 
plants, your gardens, lawns and trees, 
rests most of all on your preparation 
of the soil with an unfailing source 
of humus. 


This year, let your first job be the 
conditioning of the 
soil— with Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss. 
It takes the drudgery 
out of gardening. Its 
billions of sponge- 
like cells keep the soil moist, cool and 
aerated at all times, thus saving hours 
of cultivation. Its ability to hold large 





quantities of moisture and plant food, 
makes it doubly ap- 
preciated when sum- 
mer’s growth comes — 
along. Lastly, it is the 
“Mother of Humus”* 
and thereby assures 
you of a steady con- 





tribution of this all-important soil in- 
gredient for many years. 


Write us today for interesting, infor- 
mative bulletins every gardener should 
have. They will save you much time 
and labor. They are free; just mail in 


the coupon below. * Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


CAUTION—Look for the PI C Emblem 
on the side of every bale of 
peat moss you buy. It is not 
a brand designation — but a 
stamp of approved quality, 
there for your protection. 


Only nature's finest peat 


seen PROTECT», 
moss is Emblem-Protected. 


VIS 
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VALUABLE GARDEN 
WRITE TODAY 





PEA 


FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 


155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


pteuse send me the garden bulletins checked 
ow: 


©) Preparation and Care of Soil PIJC-2 
©) Building and Upkeep of Lawns PIC-3 
€ Successful Transplanting PIC-5 


BULLETINS. 





H. 15.4 


Name___- 


Address___.._- 


i ictieehbadiaain a es 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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‘Wuy have half a garden, half the year, when 

with one of our Glass Gardens you need not miss a 

single day? Furthermore, it is a decided help in 

giving you an earlier and a better outdoor garden. 
Send for Catalog. 


Lorp & BURNHAM Co. 
IrvincTON, N. Y., Dept.C Des Prarines, Iti., Dept. C 





For Four Generations Butlders of Greenhouses 
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(omplete SERVICE 


@ The largest list of varieties of hardy plants — the most 


complete supply for garden-making in America. 


@ Conveniently located Display Gardens — located tor New 


England Garden Makers. 


@ An Advisory Service to help you with your individual 
gardening problems. 


@ A capable, experienced landscape staff for those who de- 
sire the utmost in garden and landscape beauty. 


@ An unwavering policy of high quality products and ser- 
vices, moderately priced — for nearly half a century. 


@ For the small garden as well as the large — a complete, 
well-rounded service, designed to meet the specific needs 
of home gardners. 


e FOR PLANTS visit our Sales Gardens or send for our 
catalog . . . FOR OUR ADVISORY SERVICE call at 
or write to either of our offices. . . FOR LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE write or phone to either office and ask to have 
one of our landscape experts call. 


@ Avail yourself of our complete service now — it is specifi- 


cally designed to help YOU. 


Bay State Niursertes 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington 
Mass. 


Framingham 


Mass. 
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S| Garden Work for Late April 


nm : 

ASPARAGUS beds should be cleaned up and a light dressing of bone 
meal given. Do not use stable manure, as it introduces weed seeds. 

START in flats in the house, or in coldframes, seeds of tomatoes and 
late cabbages, cauliflower and celery. 

PLANT gladiolus bulbs every two or three weeks until the latter part 
of June to insure a succession of bloom until frost. 

SCATTER annual poppy seeds in the borders or anywhere else you 
wish to have them. 

SEEDS of annuals should be planted as soon as the ground is ready and 
danger of frost over. 

THE WORK of pruning roses and of planting dormant roses should be 
finished quickly. 

COLDFRAMES should be left open throughout the day when the weather 
is warm to harden off seedlings which are to be set out later. 

BORDEAUX mixture can be used to advantage on many of the peren- 
nials when they start to grow, including peonies. 

JAPANESE anemones require division in the Spring for best results. 
They are among the finest of all Autumn-blooming perennials. 

BE SURE that none of last season’s foliage is allowed to remain around 
the hollyhocks or delphiniums. 

CLEMATIS paniculata may be cut down almost to the ground. It will 
make rapid growth and flower in the Fall. 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY clumps should be set out now. Plant them 
with the top of the pips just even with the ground. 

PEAS should be sown at intervals of two weeks. The taller kinds are 
the most prolific, but must be supported with brush or netting. 

POTATOES may be planted now. It has been found that early plants 
always give the largest crops. 

MAGNOLIAS do not take readily to pruning and should not be cut at 
all unless pruning is made necessary by some unusual condition. 

LILY pools should be drained and cleaned before the lilies start to grow. 
Hardy water lilies may be put in now and tender kinds a few weeks 
later. 

EARLY-BLOOMING shrubs may be pruned as soon as the flowers have 
passed. Forsythias need to be pruned rather hard to keep vigorous new 
wood starting. 

LAWNS which have suffered badly the past year should be well fertilized 
but only when the grass is dry. It is better to fill depressions in the 
lawn with good loam than to try to roll down the humps. 

HARDY chrysanthemums and hardy asters should be divided as soon 
as this work can be done. Chrysanthemum divisions may be made . 
very small. 

SPRAYING and dusting delphiniums, hollyhocks and phlox should be 
begun as soon as the plants start to grow, using Bordeaux mixture, 
sulphur or one of the proprietary remedies. 

JAPANESE morning glories, Heavenly Blue morning glories and other 
kinds may be started in coldframes, preferably in pots. It is desirable 
to soak the seeds or to clip off the small ends with a sharp knife. 

ESTABLISHED roses should be given a liberal application of commercial 
fertilizer. It is better not to apply additional fertilizer to newly planted 
roses this year. 

DEFOLIATION of hawthorns is often caused by a fungus which can 
be controlled by spraying now with Bordeaux mixture. Another spray 
when the leaves are half open will be advisable. 

LILACS, deutzias, bleeding hearts, and lilies that have been forced under 
glass may be set in the open ground. Many of them will recover and 
bloom again. 

GENISTAS may be planted in the garden in their pots and taken up in 
the Fall when they will again bloom. Cuttings from this plant may 
be grown in the open ground and potted up in the Fall. 

IF WOOD ashes have accumulated from the fireplaces during the Winter, 
they may be spread to advantage over the rose beds. Wood ashes are 
said to have value in preventing the appearance of mildew. Wood 
ashes are valuable, too, around the grape vines. 

EUONY™MUS radicans vegetus is often infested with scales, particularly 
in the South. Yellowish areas indicate their presence. They may be 
combated by spraying them with a miscible oil but only on a clear, 
warm day. 

THERE is no better time for dividing delphiniums and for making new 
plantations than as soon as the plants start in the Spring. It is not 
necessary to have large clumps. Three good crowns with a well- 
developed root are sufficient. 

SMALL boxes with a light of glass over the top are excellent for forcing 
along early bulbs, as well as vegetables like melons and cucumbers, 
which are tender. After the weather gets warm, the glass may be 
removed and replaced by squares of wire mosquito netting, which 
will exclude insect pests. 

SWEET peas are troubled with plant lice which attack the vines after 
they have grown a foot or two and often ruin them. Spraying the 
leaves with Black Leaf 40 or some other tobacco preparation is bene- 
ficial, but if tobacco stems are worked into trellises or among the brush 
on which the vines are supported, they will keep the lice away and 
result in much finer plants. 
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Hardy Azalea Macrantha Hybrids 


| ivan the experiences of the last few Winters, it would 
seem that something hardier in azaleas of the Japanese 
kurume types would be an acquisition in our gardens north 
of the Mason-Dixon line. To be sure, the two ironclad 
species of this section that are now beginning to be generally 
grown, Azalea kaempferi and A. poukhanense (the Rhodo- 
dendron obtusum var. kaempferi and R. yedoense var. pouk- 
hanense of most modern taxonomists) have withstood the 
record-breaking ‘‘lows’’ quite well, as has also the newly 
originated hybrid between the two species. 

One white-flowered species of this section, R. tschonosk1, is 
also fully hardy but the flowers are too insignificant for gen- 
eral cultivation and the new Arnoldiana hybrids, while fairly 
hardy, are about as tall and open growing as the Kaempferi 
crosses. None of them will fit into the landscape design in 
quite the place of the Kurumes. 

First flowering here in 1926, a group of hybrid seedlings of 
the azalea Rhododendron indicum Sweet, but better known in 
gardens and nursery lists as Azalea macrantha, seem to possess 
characters that suggest that some forms may become suitable 
substitutes for the Kurumes in gardens where the latter have 
not proven hardy. They are definitely more winter-hardy 
than Himdegiri or the ameena varieties and flowering a week 
or ten days later than these, they also escape late Spring frosts 
more frequently. Many seedlings bear double flowers and 
practically every color form known in the Kurumes except 
white is represented. 

This hybrid is a product of the double form of A. ma- 
crantha by the above-mentioned hybrid, A. kaempferi x A. 
poukhanense and is not to be confused with the double- 
flowered macrantha types much advertised in Japanese lists, 
some of which have been introduced and disseminated by the 
United States Bureau of Plant Introduction, for while these 
Japanese forms bear beautiful large flowers and have much to 
commend them where they are hardy, they have not proven 
satisfactory in this section. 

—Joseph B. Gable. 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


Venidium Fastuosum Unsatisfactory 


LTHOUGH Venidium fastuosum has found a congenial 

lodging in a California garden, as related in Horticulture 

of March 1, 1937, I can not wax enthusiastic over this Afri- 

can importation. On trial in my garden for the first time last 

Summer, it evoked no applause, and I felt no pride in point- 
ing it out to others. 

Plants started indoors the last week in March began to 
bloom the first week in June. The flowers ranged in size from 
one to one and one-half inches across, instead of the three to 
four inches promised by the catalogue. The petals were very 
short—orange colored the first day, faded the next, and gone 
where the ‘“‘woodbine twineth,”’ on the third. 

The plants grew rapidly, spreading loosely as flowering 
began. Those maintained in erect position soon topped the 
two-foot supporting stakes. The unsupported ones sprawled 
loosely over the ground for two feet or more. There were 
many flowers, of course—short-lived, not at all gorgeous, and 
too weak-stemmed to be classed as good cut flowers. At least, 
they did not please me. 

By July the plants began to look spindly, with deteriora- 
tion becoming apparent. The half dozen that survived into 
the month of August were cheerfully uprooted. The hot, dry 
weather did not hasten their demise, | am sure, because the 
entire garden was given a thorough watering whenever 
drought conditions made such work necessary. And these 
plants got their share. 

—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOUR SHADE TREES SHOULD BE PRUNED NOW to remove the broken 
branches left by winter’s winds and snow. Branches that have died 
should be taken out, too, before decay from them works down into 
the sound adjoining trunks. And, remember that to be beautiful, trees 
must be kept well pruned. 


You can depend upon Davey men to do your tree work scientifically 
and economically whether it is pruning, spraying, feeding, bracing, 
cavity treatment or something else. Call your nearest Davey office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections in all principal cities 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 























Just Published 
THE WILD GARDEN 


by MARGARET McKENNY 


A practical handbook on how to plan for wood- 
land, seaside, swamp or bog, and hillside gardens, 
with lists of plants, ferns, trees and shrubs. Covers 
propagation of wild flowers from seed. “An accu- 
rate and interestingly written introduction to wild 
flower gardening.” P. L. Ricker, President of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society. Illustrated. 

$1.00 


PLANT PROPAGATION 


FOR THE GARDEN 
by DAVID C. FAIRBURN 
An authoritative guide for the home gardener; 
tells the many ways to increase stock of plants, by 


cuttings, grafting or budding, by seed, by layer- 
ing, etc. Illustrated. $1.00 


At booksellers, or use this coupon 


a 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS, Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me......... copies, THE Witp GarDEN ($1.00) 
NG iin spake copies, PLANT PROPAGATION FOR THE GARDEN ($1.00) 

C) Remittance enclosed. [J Send C.0.D.—I will pay postage 
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A unique formal garden at the Chicago flower show included an Oriental figure reflected in a flag-bordered pool. 








The stately garden of the National Association of Gardeners at the Spring exhibition in Chicago was extremely formal. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HIS year’s flower show in Chicago, April 3 to 11, spon- 

sored and managed by the Garden Club of Illinois, had 
several unusual features and covered a wide range. There was 
much architecture, as has been 


garden with running water and much highly colored foliage. 
Some of the more formal exhibits included a stately garden 
set up by the National Association of Gardeners, with a 
flower-bordered path leading to 


true at most of this year's li . C| b S a large statue reflected in a 
shows, but there was also a great iInois uds tage a pool before a high brick wall. 


amount of excellent planting. 
It was interesting to find the 
Chicago show, like the one in 
Boston, featuring Dutch gardens. The Chicago display, how- 
ever, was much smaller than the one in Boston, but it included 
four gardens, each planted in front of a house facade and run- 
ning down to a little canal. These exhibits together formed an 
interesting Dutch street, which was given high color by the 
free use of bulbs. The gardens and accessories were set up by 
the Lake Forest Garden Club, the Kenilworth Garden Club, 
the Winnetka Garden Club and the Evanston Garden Club. 
Much attention was attracted by a woodland scene in early 
Spring with a remarkably natural arrangement of trees and 
a forest floor with scattered trilliums. This exhibit was set up 
by the Forest Preserve of Cook County. The Morton Arbo- 
retum had a nature trail which was extremely well done, and the 
Chicago Cactus Society set up a desert garden with great skill. 
The Glencoe Garden Club provided a unique exhibit in 
the form of dunes as they appear in Autumn, with cranberry 
vines, goldenrod, fringed gentians and other plants in perfect 
condition, just as they may be found on the Waukegan moor- 
lands. This exhibit showed the four stages by which the dunes 
are developed, from shifting sands to permanent plant life. 
The exhibit was in charge of Mrs. Homer F. Horton. 
In sharp contrast to this exhibit was one by the University 
Horticultural Society, which showed a brilliant tropical 





Another formal garden was 


Successful Flower Show constructed by the Winnetka 


Weeders, a club of young 
matrons in the suburbs. It consisted of a paved area with a 
pool in the center in which an Oriental figure was reflected. 

The North Shore Horticultural Society had an informal 
corner which was extremely colorful, and the Garden Club 
of Forest Park had an entry in the class for planted paths 
leading to a cottage. 

A novelty at this show was a large vase of roses for a 
golden wedding, pale pink roses being used with foliage which 
had been chemically treated so as to make it golden yellow 
with red stems and veins. The leaves were crisp and appar- 
ently healthy, but some critics thought that the flowers looked 
too pale by contrast. 

The still-life boxes were very effective at this show and 
were especially commended by the judges. The entries were 
shown against rough cream pasteboard outlined with broad, 
flat, brown frames. 

Roses, carnations, pansies and hyacinths were of unusual 
excellence, both as to size and color. The tulips were smaller 
but were uniform in height and size. Vaughan’s Seed Store 
showed a good tulip garden with pebbled paths and turf- 
bordered beds. There was a large junior garden section with 
notable flower drawings. Stairways, dormer windows and 
garden carts displayed ingenious ideas well carried out. 


Pee 
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A Dutch street with four small houses having bulb-planted gardens constituted one of the chief features of the Chicago flower show. 
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Coming Iris Festival and Show 


The Nashville Iris Association announces plans for the 
Fifth Annual Iris Festival, to be held in Nashville, Tenn., 
May 9 to 15. The iris show will be held Tuesday and 
Wednesday of the same week, May 11 and 12, at the Her- 
mitage Hotel. This show will be one of the most comprehen- 
sive iris exhibitions ever held in the South and will be under 
the supervision of Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Lowell, Mass., 
and the Horticultural Society of Davidson County. The 
American Iris Society has recognized this year’s show as fully 
accredited and will award its silver and bronze medals. There 
will be full classes for both professional and amateur growers. 

Other interesting features of Iris Festival Week include a 
Greek pageant to be staged in Centennial Park and the formal 
dedication of Nashville’s new $25,000 municipal Iris Garden. 
Many irises which have achieved world-wide recognition and 
honors have been originated in Nashville, where iris lovers 
find the most comprehensive plantings of any section of the 
country. Gardens of hybridizers and growers will be open to 
visitors without charge during this week. Complete informa- 
tion may be obtained from Stanley F. Horn, president, Nash- 
ville Iris Association, 150 Fourth Ave., North, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Conference of Gourd Gardeners 


The unprecedented interest in gourds in this country 
brought about a conference of gourd gardeners at the Gardens 
of the Nations, New York City, on March 17. The confer- 
ence was opened by Miss Helen Tillinghast. Dr. Albert Irving 
was chosen chairman with an advisory committee to function 
until Fall, with the ultimate purpose of forming a society in 
the East at that time, and of helping to sponsor a gourd 
festival in New York City. Dr. Edmund Sinnott of the De- 
partment of Botany at Barnard College gave a practical and sci- 
entific talk on plant breeding with special emphasis on gourds. 
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Daffodil and Tulip Show in Boston 


The annual Daffodil and Tulip Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is to be held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, on April 29 and 30. Both amateur and commercial 
exhibits promise to make this year’s show the most interesting 
and varied yet held. One feature will be an educational exhibit 
of daffodils showing species, types and varieties. 

Sweepstakes prizes are being offered as follows: 

A silver cup for the best and most comprehensive exhibit 
of daffodils (Commercial) . 

A crystal vase for the best and most comprehensive exhibit 
of daffodils (Amateur). 

A silver medal for the best daffodil bloom in the show. 

A crystal vase for a display of tulips. 


National Council Board Meeting 


Eighteen states were represented at the executive board 
meeting of the National Council of State Garden Clubs in 
Chicago on April 3. The Missouri State Federation, Mrs. S. 
F, Freeman, president, and the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Nebraska, Mrs. Fred F. Grouseman, Omaha, president, were 
admitted to membership. 

Announcement was made that Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher 
of New Jersey will present two medals for outstanding 
achievement to garden centers recommended by the Garden 
Center chairman, Mrs. Windsor T. White of Ohio, at the 
annual meeting in Cleveland, May 25 to 28. Mrs. White has 
prepared an interesting booklet on garden centers to aid clubs 
in this work. 

The Council’s purple ribbon was awarded to Clara T. 
Limbert of Grand Rapids, Mich., for perfecting a double, deep 
purple, fragrant petunia. Miss Limber has also perfected a 
single white chrysanthemum. 

Mrs. Fred S. Woods, president of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Maine, invited the executive board to meet in Camden, 
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A brilliant tropical garden at the Spring ower show in Chicago was the work of the University Horticultural Society. 
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Maine, the second week in Oc- 
tober as guests of the Maine 
group. The New England re- 
gional meeting will be held at 
the same time. 

Mrs. E. W. Frost of Arkan- 
sas, chairman of roadside devel- 
opment, announced an award of 
merit for well-kept filling sta- 
tions. It will be made of metal 
and bear the name of the 
National Council and its insig- 
nia, the columbine, in natural 
colors. 

At the close of the meeting, 
the board members were enter- 
tained at luncheon by Mrs. 
Willard Jaques, president of the 
Garden Club of Illinois, and 
then were taken to the Navy 
Pier to see the flower show, 
which was sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Illinois. 


Westchester County 
Gardens to Be Open 


On four Saturday afternoons 
and one Wednesday afternoon 
during May, and on the first 
Saturday in June, a number of 
the loveliest gardens in West- 
chester County, New York, will be open to visitors. Westches- 
ter County is noted for its beautiful gardens and estates and 
it is only on these afternoons in Spring that they are opened 
to the public by their owners. The visiting hours are from 
two to six o'clock in the afternoon, and hostesses from the 
Westchester County Children’s Association, which will bene- 
fit from the proceeds, will be on hand. 

The dates on which the various gardens will be open are 
listed below: 


Saturday, May 8— 
Mr. Samuel Untermyer, “‘Greystone,’’ North Broadway, Yonkers. 
= Mrs. Robert Ludlow Fowler, Jr., ‘‘Oatlands,’’ Katonah Road, 
atonah. 


Wednesday, May 12— 
Miss Anne Morgan and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, ‘‘Otahnagon,’’ Old 
Bedford Road, Mount Kisco. 


Saturday, May 15— 
Governor and Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman, ‘“‘Meadow Farm,”’ Purchase Street, 
Purchase. 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Knapp, ‘‘Bye-Wood,"’ Polly Park Road, Rye. 


Saturday, May 22— 
Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Hammond, ‘“‘Dellwood,’’ Armonk Road. 
Mount Kisco. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, ‘‘Foxden,”’ Peekskill. 


Saturday, May 29— 
Mr. John W. Hanes, ““Westerleigh,”’ Lincoln Avenue, Rye. 
Mr. Charles N. Edge, Parsonage Point, Rye. 


Saturday, June 5— 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Mandel, Old Bedford Road, Mount Kisco. 


Preserving the Trees at Monticello 


Perhaps there is no better example of tree surgery in rela- 
tion to the preservation of historic landmarks than is to be 
found at Monticello, the fine old estate created by Thomas 
Jefferson more than 150 years ago at Charlottesville, Va. 
This estate has now become a patriotic shrine under the spon- 
sorship of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Fund. 

Among the fine old trees atop the mountain plateau where 
the estate is situated are six grand old veterans, which, accord- 
ing to history, were planted by Thomas Jefferson himself. 
They include two copper beeches brought from France, 
where Jefferson served as ambassador, and three lindens im- 
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, eee 2 ported from England. Naturally 

~ -) _. " enough, a special effort has been 
— made to preserve these fine old 
specimens for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations, and this has 
been accomplished through the 
use of modern tree surgery. 
Some of the trees were in bad 
condition a few years ago, but 
the large decayed sections in the 
trunks have now been reinforced 
with vulcanized rubber fillings, 
offering an impervious surface 
to the weather and keeping out 
borers, ants and even woodpeck- 
ers, the latter being birds which 
have a special fondness for these 
old time trees. 

To further promote the 
health and continued growth of 
the Monticello trees, systematic 
feeding has been carried on, 
organic tree food being placed 
in the ground close to the feed- 
ing roots. The new growth 
which has appeared since feed- 
ing was started has already cov- 
ered much of the surface over 
the rubber fillings, gradually 
closing the openings. 


One of the Monticello beeches which has been saved by tree surgery. 


American Peony Society Show 


The American Peony Society will hold its annual national 
show this year in Lincoln, Neb., June 12 and 13, with the 
Garden Club of Lincoln acting as host. The peony has long 
been a favorite flower in that section and the Lincoln garden 
club is doing everything possible to make the show outstand- 
ing in every way. It is expected that an even greater number 
of new varieties than has usually been shown will be on dis- 
play. Hybridizers from various parts of the country will 
exhibit their finest creations and it is reported that a number 
of peonies in unusual colors will be seen for the first time. 


National Council Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs will be held this year in Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
Wade Park Manor Hotel, May 25 through 28. The executive 
board will meet on the evening of the preceding day. 

Visits to notable gardens, estates and nurseries in Cleveland 
and its vicinity have been arranged for the delegates, as well 
as luncheons, dinners and business meetings. 


The American Orchid Society 


The annual meeting of the American Orchid Society for 
1937 will be held at the rooms of the Horticultural Society 
of New York on May 6 at 4 p.m. It is interesting to note that 
in connection with the meeting, the society will hold an 
informal non-competitive exhibition of orchids on May 6 and 
7 in the rooms of the New York society, which are at 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Rock Garden Society Meeting 

The American Rock Garden Society will hold its annual 
meeting at the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City on May 14, with a luncheon at one o'clock and a 
business meeting at 4:30 p.m. The annual exhibition will 
also open on May 14 at the Museum and will continue 
through May 16. Many photographs of rock plants and rock 
gardens will be included. 











Ground Covers Tested in Maryland 


Plants vhich have been found to serve 
as satisfactory substitutes for grass 


Garden, as reported in Horticulture for January 1, 1937, 
should help to make clear how unnecessary it is to try to 
force grass to grow in uncongenial 
situations. For years here in Mary- 
land I have been experimenting with 
plantings in order to test suitability 
for rock gardens. I have used 25 to 
100 plants of a kind, setting them 
out in long beds four feet wide. Some 
have been grown in sun and some in 
shade, and all without artificial 
watering. One unplanned result has 
been to show up strongly which ones 
are suitable for ground covers in this 
climate in several soils and situations. 
The ivies are hardy here, and the 
vincas, both major and minor. As 
everyone knows their good qualities, 
there is nothing further to say of 
them. I have found that Nepeta 
hederacea will stand salt-water tide, 
a thing which could scarcely be tested 
in Missouri. 

Topping the list of ground covers 
for sunny situations are the veronicas 
of the teucrium varieties. They are all 
evergreen, and all went through the 
Summer of 1930, one of the driest 
on record in this section, without 
water. The type is the densest, tallest, 
toughest, and fastest creeper. The 
thick green rug which it forms has almost the depth of ivy. 
But Veronica teucrium prostrata and V. teucrium repesttris are 
the best of the completely prostrate sorts, making thick sheets 
of splendid green, and sheets of brilliant blue in April. The 
type V. teucrium also produces a wealth of blue blossoms in 
May. Prostrata sometimes begins to bloom as early as March. 
Years can go by with these veronicas needing little attention 
except a yearly clipping when the bloom fades. 

Of quite a different type of growth, with a spreading 
woody base, is V. incana, another evergreen, or rather, ever- 
gray. In late May and early June it is enhanced by six- to 
eight-inch spikes of a striking blue-purple. The almost white, 
and unusually large, oblong leaves are particularly lovely 
and make a dense hard mat. This species requires more mois- 
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Thymus serpyllum ts attractive in Winter as well as in Summer. 
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Sedum acre grows equally well in sun or partial shade. 


ture than the teucriums; but planted with additional humus 
in the soil at the foot of a slope, or where there is a dip in the 
ground, it will get sufficient moisture and no watering will be 
necessary. This veronica will also stand partial shade. 

These veronicas make the most wonderful expanses of solid 
blue in the world taken year by year. Terrace banks, steep 
slopes, box-edged beds of rare trees 
and shrubs wide spaced to show 
form, never fail to make the maxi- 
mum display for the minimum of 
care when these are used as ground 
covers. 

The possibilities of veronica are by 
no means exhausted in the above 
sorts, however. The scale-like leaves 
and luminous milk-blue cups of V. 
filiformis are excellent in dampish 
half-shade. And where a tufted and 
drooping, rather than a creeping 
plant, is desired, V. peduncularis 
offers the grace of its bronze-leaved 
branches and the beauty of its flutter- 
ing white blossoms. V. surculosa, V. 
pectinata, V. corymbosa stricta, and 
many others may also be used as 
ground covers; but since their uses 
are more restricted, they are best left 
for a more exhaustive discussion of 
the ground-cover question. 

For a low, damp place which is 
occasionally flooded by salt tides, no 
plant will make a thicker or better 
ground cover than the aster Mauve 
Cushion. The dark green handsomely 
cut leaves grow in overlapping layers 
that roof the ground, once they get a good start, and in turn 
are roofed in October by a sheet of flowers. It has but one 
drawback, it is not evergreen. 

Lysimachia nummularia will thrive in a like position and 
is evergreen and completely prostrate. The thin branches, 
clothed with round, shining yellow-green leaves, hug the 
ground as Vitis lowi hugs a wall. It is starred all Summer 
with golden buttercups. All these features make it a favorite 
with me as a cover for bog lilies. It will grow in other places, 
but so will better plants. 

Dianthus deltoides, D. grisebachi, D. graniticus and all of 
this group of the pinks, besides being splendid ground covers 
for sun, are also splendid fun for Simon-pure botanists. For, 
in spite of all looking alike to the gardening eye, one is obliged 
to call them by a number of names—doubtless be- 
cause there are six seeds in the capsule of one, and five 
in that of another. What makes it the more madden- 
ing, in my experience, is that deltoides varies more 
within itself than each species varies from the other. 
Call them what you will, all make fine-leaved, dark 
green mats the year round, starred in Spring with tiny 
pinks of crimson, carmine, pink, or white. They will 
bear some walking upon, and their only cultural de- 
mand seems to be sun. 

Thymus serpyllum veils the soil with tiny shining 
leaves, green in Summer, purple in Winter. It has 
another purple season when it is blooming in Sum- 
mer. In this climate it requires a large amount of 
humus to prevent summer-burning. 

A mossy expanse of emerald green can be quickly 
attained by the use of Sedum acre in either sun or par- 
tial shade. This evergreen has the one fault of turning 
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brown in patches after its yellow, June bloom. This is quickly 
remedied by replanting with pieces scooped out from places 
which it has appropriated without leave, and there are usually 
a number of these. Its flat carpet makes an excellent cover for 
small bulbs, much better than grass which must be left un- 
mown, and is therefore unsightly, until the bulb foliage has 
died. Many other flat-growing sedums, such as S. sarmento- 
sum, are also suitable for the latter purpose. One should, how- 
ever, always remember to take care that the size of the bulbs 
shall be related to the thickness of the carpet. 

I have found that one of the best ground covers for shaded 
situations is Ajuga reptans, that is, provided the ground is not 
too dry. The shining blackish green of the flat rosettes of 
rather large, irregularly crimped leaves is carried through the 
Winter, and the blue spires of blossoms are very effective in 
Spring. 

For a dry shady place, no matter how dense the shade, 
Antermaria plantaginifolia, which makes gray rosettes, is 
practically indestructible. It is especially adapted to use on per- 
pendicular banks and will grow no matter what the soil. A 
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sheet of it, in such a position, has a lichen-like effect and 
always attracts attention. It stands traffic about as sturdily as 
grass. The thin stalks topped with white everlastings are 
attractive in April. 

Crucianella stylosa is a charming ground cover. The pale 
foliage wandering gracefully about, appears as fragile as foam, 
but in reality is tough. In Summer there is a studding of deli- 
ciously scented, rose-pink umbels. It is thicker in fairly good 
soil and thrives in either sun or partial shade and, in fact, 
seems to grow fairly well anywhere. 

A fast-growing ground cover, which is very good in color 
and form of foliage, is Euphorbia cyparissias. The yellow 
blooms, although attractive in themselves, do not add particu- 
larly to the feathery bluishness of the foliage. I have seen this 
carpeting the ground in such diverse places as under the cover 
of Norway spruces and on the exposed banks of ditches; in 
heavy clay and in light sand; in sun and in shade. It will soon 
cover a large space. 

—Kathleen Cowgill. 
Easton, Md. 

















The best red hardy aster is 
Charles Wilson. 


Hare asters are rapidly gaining in popularity with 
the introduction of many new and greatly improved 
varieties. For some years, however, there has been a con- 
fusion of names, and a lack of information as to the merits 
of the different kinds. The Waltham Field Station of the 


THE BEST OF THE NEW PERENNIAL ASTERS 





Wonder of Stafa has large 
lavender flowers. 


Burbank’s Charming grows in 
arching sprays. 


Massachusetts State College, under the direction of Ray 
M. Koon, has undertaken to remedy these difficulties by 
reporting on a list of the best kinds as determined in 
exhaustive tests. The table below summarizes the station’s 
findings: 
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NAME TYPE COLOR BLOOMING DATE HEIGHT REMARKS 

Flowers two inches in diameter on 10-inch stems. 

Star of Wartburg A. subceruleus lavender early June 1 foot Will replace Aster alpinus in rock gardens and low 
borders. 
Three other clonal varieties of A. frikarti are in 

A. frikarti var. A. thompsonix lavender Aug.-Sept. 2 feet cultivation: Eiger, Monch and Jungfrau. Wonder 

Wonder of Stafa A.. amellus of Stafa is the best. 

King George A. amellus lavender August 2 feet 

General Pershing A. amellus pink August 2 feet 

Silver Spray A. cordifolius pale lilac on arching late September 3 feet 

mahogany stems 

The best white aster in the collection. White 

Mt. Everest A. novi-belgi white 3-4 feet Climax, Perry’s White, Snowflake, Snowdmft, 
Mrs. George Munroe and Queen Elizabeth may 
well be discarded in its favor. 

Charles Wilson A. novi-belgi ruby red late September 3 feet Superior to Red Rover. 

Skylands Queen A. novi-belgi lavender late September 4 feet 

Alderman Vokes A. novi-belgi salmon pink mid-September 2) feet 

Barr's Pink A. nove-anglie _ rose September 20 4-5 feet The best garden form of the species. 

_ a > pee te blue mid-September 3 feet 

ue Lagoon . novi-belgi blue mid-September 3 feet 

Blue Eyes A. novi-belgi blue mid-September 3 feet All equally good. 

Ivy Logan A. novi-belgi blue mid-September 3 feet 

Helen Duward probably hybrid dark blue late Sept.-Oct. 3-4 feet Vigorous with a sturdy habit. j 

of A. levis 
Rememibrance A. novi-belgi lilac good Sept.-Oct. 2 feet Bright and attractive. 
Burbank’s Charming hybrid shell pink October 10 3-4 feet Arching sprays. Frost resistant. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1936-37 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.” 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1937 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of ‘‘Horticulture,”” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1937. 





An Interesting Mutation 


HE interesting notes of mutations among our spontaneous 

flora prompts me to make an addition to those already 
mentioned. In the Arnold Arboretum last July, along the 
shady edges of a wooded bank (opposite the shrub collection 
and near the well-known planting of forsythias), I found 
numerous specimens of a double-flowered variety of the com- 
mon celandine, Chelidonium majus. I later learned from a 
reliable source that this unusual form has been growing in 
that same limited locality for at least the last 20 years. It 
differs from the typical species only in the flower, which is 
often slightly smaller and has eight to 20 petals instead of the 
customary four. 

De Vries, in ‘“‘Die Mutationstheorie,”” mentions a double 
form of this plant occurring in European gardens; this anomaly 
may also occur elsewhere in this country, but I am unaware 
of any record which would so indicate. This double form is 
especially interesting because the first mutation ever recorded 
was a variety of the celandine, C. majus laciniatum, which 
Sprenger, an apothecary of Heidelberg, discovered growing in 
his garden in the year 1590. 

The celandine, which was introduced into this country 
during or before the seventeenth century from its native home 
in Europe, belongs to the poppy family (Papaveracee). The 
cross-like appearance of the four yellow petals and the 
siliquose pods have sometimes caused casual observers to 
reach the conclusion that the celandine is a member of the 
mustard family. 

Such a mistake becomes readily apparent when any part of 
the plant is bruised; the acrid, yellowish latex, which oozes 
from the wound, immediately indicates that the plant is not 
a mustard, as the watery juice of cruciferous plants lacks this 
characteristic coloring or milkiness. Formerly the celandine 
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was supposed to have a variety of medicinal uses, as the 
herbals show. 


Roslindale, Mass. —Henry J. Lott. 


Bacteria and Plant Foods 


R. L. C. CHADWICK in his analysis of the fertilizer 

problem (Horticulture, March 15), makes no mention 

of the microérganisms known as bacteria, which have a pro- 

found influence upon plant growth. It begins to appear that 

non-symbiotic bacteria live and derive their energy, not so 

much from the organic matter in the soil as from some- 
thing the root hairs of plants exude. 

The fact that plants will grow in sterile sand fed with 
liquid nutrients has led many persons to think that humus and 
bacteria are not essential, but Truffant of France has shown 
that even in natural soils devoid of all organic matter, various 
plants are able to thrive, because bacteria living on the sub- 
stance exuded by the root hairs, in return collect nitrogen 
from the air and even store up other elements in their bodies 
which as they die—bacterial life is very short—become avail- 
able to the plants. 

Another thing that Truffant tells us is that the usual kinds 
of fertilizers applied to fruits are vastly deficient in potash. 
Field tests show that optimum results are obtained with a 
4-20-30 fertilizer. This formula was based on a theoretical 
hypothesis of atomic weights, and field tests showed that the 
efficiency of nitrogen is greatly depreciated when potash is 
deficient. 

The same applies to potatoes and presumably to dahlias. 
If the fertilizer is wrongly balanced, an unmanured plot may 
give a better crop than the one fertilized. For example, a 
4-20-28 fertilizer gave almost double the crop obtained with 
a 4-20-14 mixture, while a 4-20-40 mixture was consider- 
ably behind the 4-20-28 sample. 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


Simplified Plant Feeding 


I HAVE read the fertilizer article by L. C. Chadwick in the 
March 15 issue of Horticulture and offer the following 
comment: There are seven different formulas suggested or, if 
we eliminate the alternatives, four different formulas plus the 
mixture recommended for roses. This I believe to be too much 
of an assortment to ask the average gardener to assemble, and 
I think it might be rather difficult to get together such a collec- 
tion in small lots. Moreover, in addition to these formulas, 
superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, 
potassium chloride, ammo-phos and tankage or cottonseed 
meal are recommended. I believe these recommendations could 
be simplified without much loss in efficiency and with but 
little extra cost. 

For my own gardening I use a high-grade complete ferti- 
lizer of about 10-20-10 or 12-24-12 analysis. While some 
plants may get a little too much phosphorus and others more 
potash than they can utilize profitably, the cost of the wasted 
material is little in comparison to the fuss and bother of using 
so many different formulas and materials. If one wants to go 
beyond a single formula, a nitrogenous fertilizer such as 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia may be used in con- 
junction with the complete fertilizer. 

Possibly superphosphate may be needed in a few instances, 
although the 10-20-10 formula is already high in phos- 
phorus. The estate gardener can probably afford to carry more 
materials in stock, but the average small gardener with little 
or no knowledge of fertilizers had better Stick to one good 
complete formula such as the 10-20-10 or the 4-12-4 and a 
bag of nitrate of soda. 


—T. A. Weston. 


—George L. Slate. 


Geneva, N. Y. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER ~ 














We I picked up the American Rose Annual for 1937, 
my eye was caught immediately by the frontispiece, a 
reproduction in color of the ‘“‘Mary Lawrance roses of 1799,” 
taken from a book of that year which bears the title “‘Collec- 
tion of Roses From Nature’ and which is now very rare. I 
was not surprised when I saw this picture. Indeed, I should 
have wondered what had happened if I had not seen some of 
Mary Lawrance’s work in this year’s annual, because I have 
had some correspondence with Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
editor of the annual, about this book, which is indeed a 
treasure. 

Dr. McFarland thought it ought to be in the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society—it is a matter of regret 
that the book is not there—but was comforted when he dis- 
covered a copy in the library of the Arnold Arboretum. He 
was filled with enthusiasm at the beauty of these pictures, 
even though the accuracy of the drawings has at times been 
criticized. He has made it possible for photographic prints to 
be obtained through the office of the American Rose Society 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 

This reference to a famous old book is made prominent, 
because, to my mind, it epitomizes the Annual’s success in 
keeping abreast of everything which has to do with rose 
progress or with rose lore, whatever its nature. 

I have reviewed so many of these Annuals in past years that 
I hesitate to use any more adjectives in paying tribute to them 
and to those responsible for them. I am rather pleased that 
the editor has stuck pretty close to the United States in this 
year’s table of contents. He has roamed the entire country, 
however, with the result that articles appear from contribu- 
tors East, West, North and South. 


T IS interesting to find Texas roses coming rapidly to the 
front and especially to read the opinion of a competent 
grower who lives in South Dakota as to their merits. He says: 


It doesn’t make any difference what climate the roses are grown in if the 
foundation stock is good and had proper care in growth. I have roses from 
New Jersey, from Pennsylvania, from New York, from California, Texas 
and Oregon. All do equally well with equal care. I have found that roses, and, 
in fact, all plants, depend on the disposition of the growers and the willing- 
ness to pay for what they get in care and treatment. 


I find this particularly important in view of the statements 
often made that southern grown roses cannot be expected to 
thrive in the North. Many other persons must have arrived at 
the opinion of the gentleman just quoted, for in 1936, more 
than 8,000,000 rose plants were grown on Texas soil, with 
125 carloads shipped to the North and East for redistribution 
to wholesalers or retailers. Dr. McFarland must have been 
giving close attention to the Texas situation, too; he appends 
a note expressing hope that the Texas producers will organize 
and carry on an intelligent study of understocks somewhat in 
the line of Professor Maney’s suggestions published in the cur- 
rent issue. The suggestions to which reference is made are 
contained in an article by a member of the staff at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in which he gives definite 
instructions as to the best understocks for rose growers to use. 

Dr. P. W. Zimmerman of the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research at Yonkers, N. Y., chimes in with a paper 
suggesting that perhaps, after all, roses growing on their own 
roots have not received as much consideration as they deserve. 
He does not use the old-fashioned hit-and-miss method of 
making cuttings, however. His plan calls for treatment with 
one of the new growth regulators, in this case, a ‘“‘root-induc- 
ing substance.’’ I suppose he means by this one of the 


hormone-like compounds which are now creating much inter- 
est in the chemical world. 





ORTICULTURE has had much to say about fertilizers 
in recent months, and I find the same tendency in this 
new Rose Annual, with Dr. J. H. Nicolas of Newark setting 
the pace. It was Dr. Nicolas, indeed, who started the long- 
continued controversy over bone meal. He sticks to his belief 
that this fertilizer has been overrated; and he threatens to start 
a new controversy by backing up Mrs. Harriet Foote of 
Marblehead, Mass., who never thinks of planting roses unless 
the bed has been trenched three feet deep. He believes that 
some of the “‘swivel-chair authorities’’ who pooh-pooh the 
idea of the plan of deep preparation may be all wrong. 

Professor Charles H. Connors of the experiment station at 
New Brunswick, N. J., takes up the fertilizer discussion and 
analyzes the arguments for and against bone meal and super- 
phosphate. He calls bone meal a fool-proof fertilizer and 
insists that good roses may be grown through its use, plus 
organic matter, plus lime, plus potash. 

To me, that sounds a little discouraging so far as a man 
who has been inclined to rely on bone meal is concerned. Yet 
I rather like Professor Connors’ next statement, when he says 
that good roses may be grown with a complete chemical 
fertilizer, using discretion. He goes on to say that the best 
effects come from using this fertilizer in moderate amounts 
early in the season and with small increments at intervals, as 
the plants seem to need them. 

Then he goes on to say something which seems to me very 
important, namely: 


Excessive fertilization is almost as serious as no fertilization, as an excess 
may bring about a condition of growth cessation that may be serious. This 





The new rose Gloaming is pink overlaid with salmon. The buds are 


described as fawn orange in color. 
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may happen even with bone meal. In applying fertilizers, it is usually in- 
advisable to place them directly under a plant. Certainly, after the plants are 
established, it is advisable to broadcast the fertilizers over the whole bed and 


cultivate into the soil. 

Now that is something to make the average amateur sit up 
and take notice. Professor Connors does not stop, however, 
but goes on to emphasize the necessity of water, something 
which I have tried to bear down on in many articles. He 
points out that to apply fertilizers during periods of drought 
without also applying water may result in injury. 

There is much more on this question in this year’s Annual, 
but I still find myself stumped in an endeavor to get a con- 
crete answer to the question, ‘Should the amateur use bone 
meal or superphosphate?’’ It apparently must depend on the 
soil and upon the type of fertilizing elements most needed. 
Perhaps we shall never have an answer that will satisfy the 


average amateur. 


RS. LINDSLEY LORING of Westwood, Mass., whose 

success as a rose grower I can personally attest, writes 
about the problems sometimes found in the covering and un- 
covering of rose plants. Her plan, it appears, is to hill up each 
bush with ten inches of earth and then to drive four-foot 
stakes along the edges of the bed, stretching three-foot chicken 
wire between them. The wire is used to confine six inches or 
more of dry leaves, after which pine or other evergreen boughs 
are placed on top of the stakes, being held in place by wire and 
boards. Uncovering is not started until the first of May and 
is carried on gradually ‘‘with one eye on the sky and one on 
weather predictions.” 

As usual, many pages are given to what Dr. McFarland 
likes to call ‘“The Proof of the Pudding,’”’ in which rose 
growers, mostly amateurs from all over the country, report 
on their experiences with the newer varieties. It is an enlight- 
ening and valuable symposium. 

There is much more in this year’s Annual about which I 
might write, but I hope that enough has been said to encour- 
age rose growers to take increased interest in the American 
Rose Society, membership in which will bring them the Rose 
Annual each year along with other publications and other 
literature which represents the last word in rose investigation. 


I HAVE received two excellent photographs of the night- 
blooming cereus, Epiphyllum oxypetalum, from Harry E. 
Tiemann of Madison, Wis. They are so good that one of 
them is being reproduced here. The editor begged so hard for 
the other one that I gave it to him to use on the cover of this 
issue, where it will be found in all its glory. 

Mr. Tiemann writes me that this particular plant had 
26 blossoms, 20 of which were open on the night that the 
photographs were taken. The plant itself is about 20 years 
old, and the owner carries it through the Winter in a cool 
greenhouse, although giving it full daylight. 

I think it is fair to give credit for the picture on this page 
to the man who was skillful enough to make it, namely, R. B. 
Russell, also of Madison. 

The night blooming cereus is no longer a plant of mystery 
as it once was except as respects its name. It has long proved 
a difficult tangle as regards nomenclature. In most of the older 
books, this particular variety will be found classified as a 
phyllocactus. The night-blooming cereus opens its flowers at 
10 or 11 o'clock in the evening and closes them early in the 
morning, although they may remain open all day if the sky is 
cloudy. Plants bloom once a year and are not at all difficult 
to handle or to divide. They are hardly to be recommended, 
however, except when a greenhouse is available. 


ORD ABERCONWAY’S visit to this country has aroused 
much interest in his estate in North Wales, an illustration 

of which was published in the last issue of Horticulture. | am 
interested to find that when Lord Aberconway was in Boston, 































This specimen of the Night Blooming Cereus had twenty 
blossoms open at one time. 


he co-operated with the editors of the magazine known as 
Landscape Architecture, which is given over to landscape 
work, in the preparation of a plan showing the terrace gardens 
in his grounds. These plans, with various other pictures, and 
a description appear in the April issue of Landscape Architec- 
ture, and I have no doubt that garden makers who are seri- 
ously interested in this subject will find them of no little 
value. 

Landscape Architecture, incidentally, is virtually a new 
publication with a new management, and no longer connected 
with Harvard University. It is being edited by Bradford 
Williams, who is, of course, well known to landscape archi- 
tects in many parts of the country, and I am sure he will have 
no objection if I give his address, which is 9 Park Street, 
Boston. 


HAVING written of the late-blooming habit of the mari- 
gold Dixie Sunshine and the possibility of bringing the 
plants into the house to bloom in spite of frost and cold, in 
the December | issue of Horticulture, I continue to get letters 
from gardeners who experimented with it last season. The 
latest one comes from Percy E. Wells of Riverhead, N. Y., 
who says he brought plants of this marigold into the house 
the first week of October. At that time they were just budding 
and began to bloom about November 1, continuing to do so 
until after Christmas. In fact, he was able to have a large 
arrangement of Dixie Sunshine as a decoration for his Christ- 
mas dinner table. Mr. Wells found this marigold to be an 
unusually lasting cut flower, as well as a satisfactory house 
plant, and says that he will plan to have plants to take into 
the house again next Fall. 


boners may have raised the first chrysanthemum 
Amelia, it was, I think, brought to public notice by a 
northwestern nurseryman who picked it up accidentally, al- 
though a variety of this name was, I am told, introduced by a 
New Jersey grower many years ago. Personally, I have yet to 
see the color of its flowers comparable to some of the illustra- 
tions I have seen. With me the color of Amelia is wishy- 
washy, particularly in the earliest flowers. However, if the 
claims of one firm that was among the first to use the name 
Azaleamum are to be accepted, there are five new varieties of 
similar habit including white, cameo pink, bronze, red, and 
yellow, all said to be of great merit. 



















It is unfortunate that the hardiest 
are not always the handsomest 


shrubs, and their early yellow blossoms are a boon to 

many a dreary garden which has looked lifeless a greater 
part of the Winter. They were first introduced into America 
about 100 years ago. Probably no other hardy wood shrubs 
which have been introduced from the Old World into our 
gardens can equal or surpass the forsythias in cheerful beauty, 
which is developed at a season when there are comparatively 
few other attractive competitors. 

All the plants in this genus have yellow flowers which open 
in late March or early April before the leaves appear. All can 
be grown in many different types of soil and can withstand 
the trying conditions of the city garden better than many other 
shrubs. Only one, the green-stem forsythia, Forsythia viri- 
dissima, has Autumn color, and this is a lovely purplish red. 

Unfortunately many public plantings of forsythias are 
sadly mutilated because of lack of intelligent care in pruning. 
Forsythias should be given plenty of room in which to grow 
and expand. They should not be crowded closely together for 
any reason except to make a good, dense bank planting where 
the whole object is to cover the ground. Many times when a 
single bush is used, it will be placed only two or three feet 
from a walk when actually it should be placed eight to ten 
feet from it, in order to give the plant plenty of room to ex- 
pand fully at maturity. If the plants are pruned from the 
side, this necessarily cuts off the lovely drooping branches and 
spoils the entire effect, leaving only the unsightly base and a 
few branches ending prematurely in mid-air when they 
should be allowed to arch gracefully toward the ground. 

Forsythias should be pruned only after flowering. This is 
not because of anything peculiarly inherent in the plant itself, 
but simply because the flower buds are present all Winter 
long, and if the plant is pruned before it flowers a large 
proportion of the buds are needlessly destroyed 
before they have an opportunity to open. 
Consequently, it is always better to leave the 
plants alone until they have blossomed, and then, 
if necessary, do the required pruning. Also, after 
the flowers are gone the young shoots commence 
active growth, and such pruning as has been nec- 
essary will be considerably less apparent. It is 
usually best when pruning forsythias to leave as 
many of the graceful side branches as possible. 

Fortunately, forsythias, like lilacs and privets, 
when it becomes necessary, can withstand the 
most severe pruning. As an example, this Spring 
at the Arboretum it was necessary to cut off one 
of our bank plantings of forsythias to the ground, 
because it had become so overgrown that it was 
impossible to cut out only the dead wood. Be- 
cause of the large amount of dead wood and 
the overgrown condition of the mass planting, the 
shrubs did not bloom nearly as well during the 
past few years as they should, thus requiring this 
drastic treatment. These plants will now sprout 
vigorously from the base and within two or three 
years will amply repay such extreme treatment by 
yielding a far superior crop of flowers. 


Prstrats. and are among the most common of garden 





NOTE: This is an article from a bulletin of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. The bulletins, which are 
issued throughout the Summer, are of great value to garden 
makers interested in trees and shrubs. Samples are sent without 
charge, and the subscription price is $1.00 a year. This notice 
is given because of the fact that the bulletin is issued wholly 
for educational purposes and is not published for a profit. 


Forsythias That Are Hardy and Handsome 
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Although the forsythias are classed as hardy, there is a limit 
to their endurance of such severe temperatures as we often 
experience in New England. The plants themselves may with- 
stand lower temperatures than the flower buds. It is common, 
after a severe Winter in New England, to see flowers only. on 
those branches which have been protected by the snow. When 
temperatures go to 15 and 20 degrees below zero, unprotected 
flower buds are usually killed. This has often happened in the 
Arboretum. There is, however, one forsythia which appar- 
ently can withstand these lower temperatures and still bloom. 
This is the Korean forsythia, F. ovata, introduced by the 
Arboretum in 1917. F. europea has also proved hardy, but 
its flowers are not as handsome as those of the other species. 

The forsythia most common in cultivation is F. suspensa. 
The variety Sieboldi, which is a shrub with very pendulous 
branches, often touching the ground and rooting at the tip, is 
the type usually seen. It was the first exotic forsythia intro- 
duced into Europe. It is a native of China and first reached 
The Netherlands in 1833. Another form of this species which 
is commonly grown is the vigorous upright growing For- 
tunei, introduced from China in about 1860. In habit this is 
not nearly so drooping as Sieboldi and cannot be substituted 
for it, particularly where it is expected to cover arbors, walls, 
or to ramble over rocks. Another variety, F. suspensa pallida, 
must have originated prior to 1912 and is simply of value be- 
cause it has flowers of a considerably lighter yellow than the 
other type. Although there are several other varieties known 
(variegata, pubescens, and atrocaulis with its young growth 
purplish in color), these are not sufficiently outstanding to be 
strongly recommended and are more tender than the type. 

Robert Fortune was responsible for first sending F. viridis- 
sima to Europe from the gardens of China in 1844. It is not 
as hardy in New England as the other species and often win- 
terkills severely, even to the ground. It is upright in habit of 
growth and has the advantage of developing a rather good, 
dark red Autumn color, a character which most of the other 


The variety intermedia spectabilis, to the left, has the largest flowers of any of the forsythias. 
The Korean species ovata, to the right, is the hardiest. 
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forsythias lack. The manner in which these plants were first 
brought from Japan and China has been described in a most 
interesting way by Robert Fortune. In those days the trip 
from Japan to England was a long and tedious one around 
the Cape of Good Hope. The trip was not a matter of a few 
weeks, but one of four to five months. It was often difficult to 
keep seeds in a viable condition for that period of time, let 
alone cuttings and young plants. Then, too, if potted plants 
wete taken there was the problem of protecting them against 
salt spray and of watering them over so long a period of time, 
for fresh water on sailing ships was limited. 

This difficulty was surmounted by this early plant explorer 
by using one of the then new “Wardian’’ cases, which are 
now more commonly used in the form of solariums. These 
were simply pieces of glass sealed together so that no air or 
moisture escaped. Sufficient soil was placed in the base in 
which to plant the rooted cuttings or young plants. Just 
before the ship sailed, the plants were well watered and the 
cases sealed for the trip. In this way the water requirement 
was decidedly reduced, and even if the plants did occasionally 
need additional water this could 
easily be supplied. One of the most 
important factors was to see that 
the cases were carefully sealed, not 
so much to keep the moisture in, 
but to keep the salt water out. If a 
very small amount of salt water 
got in, it would result in serious 
injury. The sealed cases had to be 
placed where there was plenty of 
light, and according to Fortune, 
“large vessels with poops’’ were 
always to be preferred where there 
was any choice. 

Probably more hardy than F. 
viridissima is its Korean variety, 
koreana, which was introduced by 
the Arboretum in 1919 through 
seeds sent here by the Department 
of Forestry in Korea. 

Since forsythias cross freely, 
hybrids often occur, and F. inter- 
media is the one which has proved 
most promising. It is a cross be- 
tween the two Chinese species, F. 
suspensa and F. viridissima, and 
originated in Europe shortly be- 
fore 1880. It is considered superior 
to both its parents, particularly its 
very common variety, spectabilis, 
which has individual flowers one 
and one-half inches across. This 
can well be termed the most handsome of all the golden-bells 
because of its large, dark yellow flowers and the profuseness 
with which they are borne. It is extremely floriferous, and 
well-grown stems, six to eight feet long, are literally covered 
along their entire length with the deep yellow flowers. 

Two other varieties are of importance. The variety primu- 
lina, which originated in the Arboretum in about 1910, has 
the best pale yellow flowers of any forsythia. The variety 
vitellina is also considered good because of its deep yellow 
flowers, Since F. intermedia is a hybrid, it is sometimes con- 
fused with the Chinese species. 

Another Korean forsythia of comparatively recent arrival 
is F. ovata. It was introduced into America by the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1917. E. H. Wilson found it growing in the 
Diamond Mountains in Korea. Although its flowers are 
smaller and not as numerous as are those of F. intermedia, it 
is the earliest to bloom and hardiest of all the forsythias and 
for this reason should be used in northern plantings where 
other species and varieties are subject to winterkilling. Its 
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Lonicera quinquelocularis has unusual white 
fruits with black seeds. 
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leaves are rounded and ovate. It is not very dense in habit of 
growth, but eventually forms a well rounded shrub, six to 
eight feet tall. The very fact that it is the hardiest should make 
it valuable to the plant breeder. 

The only forsythia native of Europe, and the only non- 
Asiatic species, is F. europea. It was first discovered in the 
mountains of Albania in 1897. The flower buds are proving 
rather hardy, but it has less ornamental value than any of the 
others. 


A White-Fruited Honeysuckle 


O ALL of us, bush honeysuckles with red or orange ber- 

ries are quite familiar. Occasionally we come across a 
species with black or bluish fruit, but few know that there is 
a honeysuckle with white berries. 

Lonicera quinquelocularis has average-sized berries that are 
a translucent white, and in which the purple-black seeds are 
often clearly visible. This honeysuckle comes from the tem- 
perate parts of the Himalayas and is perfectly hardy in New 
York City. It is a shrub of me- 
dium to large size with dull green 
leaves that are more or less oval. 
Rather like those of the European 
fly honeysuckle are the two-lipped, 
yellow flowers. 

The only claim that L. quin- 
quelocularis has to special attention 
is its singular fruit. The flowers are 
pleasing but not particularly at- 
tractive. The berries, although un- 
usual and interesting, do not ripen 
until late Fall and are scarcely no- 
ticeable until after the leaves have 
fallen. Although there are many 
honeysuckles more showy than L. 
quinquelocularis, it should be of 
great interest to the collector. 


—Charles F. Doney. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Moonflowers From Seed 


SUALLY it is considered nec- 
essary to start the seeds of the 
moonflower, [pomeea grandiflora 
alba or Evening Glory, as it is 
sometimes called, in March. I have 
equal, if not greater success with 
seeds sown in the open ground as 
late as mid-May and even later if 
the season is late. Germination is 
hastened by soaking the seeds in warm water for several hours 
instead of cutting or filing a notch as is often suggested on the 
packet. Absorption of water by the embryonic leaves which 
are present in all seeds causes them to appear above the soil in 
five to seven days. Otherwise about three weeks are required. 
Weak liquid manure applied sparingly every ten days after 
the true leaves appear speeds up growth amazingly. Pinching 
out the tops when the vines have attained a height of about 
three feet will induce branching. It is on these laterals that the 
finest flowers are produced. The moonflower, a native of 
tropical America, reaches from 15 to 20 feet under good 
conditions and bears large heart-shaped leaves and pure white 
blossoms four to six inches in diameter. Each blossom opens 
but once, in the early evening, closing at mid-morning, unless 
the day be cloudy, when it remains open throughout the day. 
There is nothing lovelier than a mass of the snowy blos- 
soms with their delightful gardenia-like fragrance. Moreover, 
the moonflower is free from pests. 


Torrington, Conn. —Harriet Pulver. 




















Hedge Health Depends on Summer Care 


Pruning is the item of first impor- 
tance, but feeding is a close second 


EDGES that are pruned with perpendicular sides and 
square tops soon lose their lateral branches, as can be 


seen in almost every town where hedges are grown. A 
round or conical top is much to be preferred, yet annual prun- 
ing is necessary, regardless of type. It keeps the necessary solid 
and healthy leaf surface upon a hedge. Pruning of the decidu- 
ous hedges should be done in the Winter or early Spring, but 
not with the hedge shears exclusively. Hand shears and a knife 
are needed as well; for after the outline has been formed, 
considerable thinning should be done to let in the sunlight 
and air. The electric trimmers now available save much time 
and labor. 

A smooth, even surface cannot be preserved upon many 
hedges by Spring pruning alone. Two or more clippings may 
be required in the course of the Summer, at least for privet. 
One pruning in July may be enough for other kinds. This is 
to be done with the hedge shears, cutting to a line or curve 
according to location. 

The privet is perhaps the easiest hedge to keep in shape, and 
if a formal outline is desired, it will be found one of the most 
satisfactory of hedges. It must be remembered, however, that 
in many places the so-called California privet suffers from 
severe Winter weather. The newer kinds are hardier and 
should be asked for in cold situations. 

To keep a privet hedge in good condition, the soil must be 
kept well supplied with fertilizing material, and the hedge 
must be pruned at least twice each season. With unfavorable 
conditions of soil and pruning, the lower branches soon be- 
come weak; this can only be remedied by thinning out 
some of the close clusters of branches at the tops, 
pruning to a conical form and enriching the soil. 

The common, many-flowered Japanese rose, Rosa 
multiflora, makes a substantial and beautiful hedge, is 
a profuse bloomer and produces large panicles of 
small, bright red berries, or hips, that hang on all 
Winter. This shrub is so beset with strong spines that 
with a little care in training it will serve as a protec- 
tion against the trespass of man or animals. Upon 
thin, poor soil it will remain small in size but be very 
ornamental. 

The rough-leaved Japanese rose, R. rugosa, is es- 
pecially ornamental in leaf and flower. To keep it in 
good form, some of the old wood and many of the 
slender new shoots should be cut out each year, and 
some of the suckers from the roots should be pulled up. 

Among the other deciduous plants for hedges are 
some not commonly used, such at Cotoneaster acutt- 
folia. This is one of the hardiest of the cotoneasters 
and has been found to do particularly well in Minne- 
sota and other cold states. It has dark, shiny leaves 
and black fruit. It also has the advantage of thriving 
in poor, rather dry soil. If a hedge which is absolutely 
impenetrable is desired, the honey locust, Gleditsia 
triacanthos, may be chosen, but should be cut back 
almost to the ground when the stems have become an 
inch in diameter. 

The roots of all these shrubs spread a considerable 
distance to obtain food for new growth, and the soil 
may soon become exhausted; therefore it should be 
enriched with stable manure or with commercial fer- 
tilizers. Incidentally, evergreens need as much feeding 
as deciduous shrubs. But most evergreens need less 
pruning. 

In recent years, the Japanese yew, Taxus cuspidata, 






has come into favor as a hedge plant and will grow in 
popularity as it becomes less expensive. It has much in 
its favor, being very hardy, growing over a wide range 
and standing city conditions better than most evergreens 
which have been suggested for hedge purposes. By training, it 
can be kept six feet high or less, but, if allowed to grow at 
will, it will eventually make a hedge at least twelve feet high. 
It is true that its color is a very dark green, darker than some 
persons like, but its foliage is handsome and clothes the plant 
densely to the ground. Ordinarily, it needs but little pruning 
except to keep it from getting too tall, but it makes a wide 
hedge. If it is too wide, T. media hicksi may be substituted. 
Perhaps a form which can be kept low without training may 
be preferred, in which event T. cuspidata nana or T. media 
may be used. 

Probably the best time to prune and shape hedges made of 
hemlock and spruce is in May or early June or, farther South, 
just before growth starts. The same advice applies to these 
evergreens and the firs and pines when grown as specimens. 
The yews and the arborvitzs can be pruned at any time in the 
year, but when they are used for hedge purposes, late Spring 
pruning is best. Some pruning is always required to retain 
the perfect contour of a hedge and the symmetry of the indi- 
vidual plants. This pruning should begin the year after plant- 
ing and be kept up each season. Of course, all dead branches 
must be cut out, but no effort is made, as a rule, to thin the 
branches, for evergreens can stand crowding much better than 
deciduous shrubs. Pinching back the buds at frequent intervals 
will help to create a thicker growth at the base of the plants. 

There are one or two evergreens, however. which depart 
somewhat from the usual rule. The arborvite is one. This 
shrub makes a particularly vigorous growth, and when grown 


Arborvite hedges can be kept in good condition only by hard and persistent 


pruning, especially when young. 
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Euonymus radicans vegetus can be trained into a handsome, low- 
growing hedge for edging walks 


in a hedge must receive rather frequent attention in order to 
maintain the proper balance. Moreover, it is only by fairly 
hard cutting from the second year of its existence that an 
arborvite hedge can be kept from becoming leggy later on. 

The term leggy is applied to shrubs which make their growth 
at the top, leaving the base bare. It is in this respect that the 
arborvite often offends. And it is likely to come about in the 
course of time under the best of treatment. Regular pruning, 
however, will give it a relatively long life. The American 
arborvite succeeds under a great variety of conditions. Its 
foliage is finer and more compact than that of most other 
evergreens, and it has a more conical shape. It turns somewhat 
rusty looking in Winter, which is a point against it, but its 
worst fault is the losing of its lower branches, something to 
be overcome only by hard and persistent pruning, especially 
when young. In the South, the Oriental arborvite, Thuja 
orientalis, will probably be found better for hedge purposes 
than the common arborvite, T. occidentalis. 

Another evergreen or semi-evergreen shrub which is good 
for the South and the mid-South is Lonicera nitida, which 
was discovered and introduced by the late Dr. Ernest H. Wil- 
son of the Arnold Arboretum. This plant has beautiful green 
foliage and ordinarily makes a hedge about four feet high, 
although it sometimes grows taller. It is being widely used in 
Europe but has not yet become common in this country. 
Unfortunately, it is not hardy enough for the North. 

Some use is being made of the Japanese holly, Ilex 
crenata, which makes a very good substitute for box, 
although it is not much hardier. It can be used for 
hedge purposes in Pennsylvania and perhaps farther 
North, because shoots which die back soon recover. It 
has the advantage of being easily moved. There is a 
smaller form called J. crenata microphylla which is 
good for low hedges. 

Hedges which are formed by broad-leaved ever- 
greens—rhododendrons and mountain laurel—do 
not need any pruning. They succeed only on the north 
side of walls, buildings or groves, or at least where 
not exposed to bright sunshine for a long period. The 
Norway spruce is better as a tall screen or windbreak 
than as a hedge, but it will make a better growth 
upon poor soil than the others. It requires frequent 
heading in of the leader to force growth into the lat- 
eral branches and thus prevent their dying out, as they 
are sure to do otherwise. 

The white spruce will grow in almost any situa- 
tion suitable to the Norway spruce, but it does best in 
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a rich, moist soil. The hemlock will succeed only in a 
cool, moist soil, and in a northerly but rather shel- 
tered location. In grace of outline and foliage it is by 
far the most beautiful of our native evergreens. 

Euonymus radicans vegetus may be used for edging 
paths and borders in sections where boxwood cannot 
be grown. Boxwood is much less hardy, of course, 
and cannot be recommended for the northern part of 
the country. 

The best plan to follow in developing a hedge of 
euonymus is to use strands of wire stretched taut be- 
tween posts driven firmly into the ground, the posts 
being low enough so that they will not show after the 
plants become well grown. Frequent clipping is even 
more necessary than when the plant is being grown 
on the side of a building. A euonymus hedge is very 
attractive and just as green and pleasing in Winter 
as in Summer. Such a hedge will grow several feet 
high but may be kept only a foot high if a low edging 
is desired. The euonymus is not recommended for the 
South or even the mid-South, because of its tendency 
to become infested with scale, which is difficult to 
eradicate. 


Delphiniums in Sun and Shade 


EFERRING to the article on delphiniums by Rose 
Vasumpaur (Horticulture for March 1), the problem of 
white delphiniums and shade is probably a question of drain- 
age, for she mentions the necessity of supplying under-drain- 
age. In this section of Indiana, where the soil drains very 
freely, we have no difficulty in growing both white and col- 
ored hybrids in partial shade. 

During last Summer’s unprecedented heat and drought, 
almost every plant under the high shade of a large sycamore 
tree came through, while plants in the sunny part of the 
garden faded away completely. The Winter mulch of leaves 
had been left on the ground, and I scattered wood ashes over 
the beds twice during the year. 

—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 


The Best Way to Sow Fine Seeds 


EEP planting is one of the most common reasons for 

failure in the amateur’s garden. This is especially true of 

fine seeds. If they are placed too deeply in the ground, the 

seedlings will never find their way to the surface. The best 

way to sow fine seeds is to sift them thinly into narrow fur- 
rows and to cover them with a little sifted soil or sand. 





Lonicera nitida, known as the box honeysuckle, is a particularly 
good shrub for hedges in the South. 
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Spring Care of the Lawn 


T IS evident that lawns go through a Winter in better con- 
dition when there is a heavy fall of snow than when the 
ground remains bare from Autumn until Spring, as it has in 
many of the eastern states this year. Complaints about lawn 
damage are being received from many sources, and much repair 
work has been necessary this Spring. 

In some instances, the mistake has been made of rolling the 
lawn too early, largely in an effort to smooth out the rough 
places. It is a mistake to do any rolling until all danger of 
freezing and thawing is past and until the ground is no longer 
soggy. If wet soil is compacted too much, the turf will be 
badly injured. Rolling is recommended when the soil is mod- 
erately moist, for then many surface irregularities may be 
ironed out. Nevertheless, it often happens that these irregu- 
larities are too great to be overcome by rolling without using 


undue weight. It is better under such circumstances to fill the | 


low spots with a good loam or a mixture of loam and peat 
and then to use the roller for obtaining a smooth surface. 


HORTICULTURE 








The real purpose of a roller is to force the grass crowns | 


back into the soil when they have been heaved out by alternate 
freezing and thawing and to reduce the open texture of the 
soil produced by Winter weather. 

A water-ballast roller, the weight of which can be adjusted 
as desired, is the best kind to use. Such a roller, with compara- 
tively little water, is valuable for firming the seed into the 
soil when new lawns are being made or old lawns renovated, 
but nothing is to be gained by repeated rollings during the 
Spring months. After the initial work of the season has been 
finished, the roller should be put away. 


If the lawn is in bad condition and especially if it is on | 


rather poor soil, a top dressing of sifted loam mixed with peat 
may be recommended. It should not be over one-fourth of an 
inch deep. A light top dressing helps to make a good seed bed 
if additional seed must be used in the Spring, as is usual after 
a hard Winter. A top dressing, largely of sifted loam, often 
proves advantageous on lawns which are to be kept cut very 
close. 


Fertilizing of the lawn in the Spring is usually undertaken | 


as a matter of course, and at this season a fertilizer rather high 
in nitrogen may be used. Some garden makers find sulphate of 
ammonia very satisfactory, and this fertilizer can be used 
much more safely now than in hot weather, when it is likely 
to burn the turf. A good grade of pulverized sheep manure 
may usually be depended upon for satisfactory results. On the 
whole, however, the amateur will be best satisfied if he uses a 
high-grade prepared fertilizer, such as is recommended for 
lawns. If fertilizers are to be used dry, they should always be 
watered in with the hose unless they can be put on just before 
a rain. This is to avoid burning, which simply means the 
drawing of the moisture out of the foliage by the powerful 





action of the chemicals. An excellent way to use ammonium | 


sulphate is to apply it with a little device by which it is 
mixed with the water from a hose. Various other devices, by 
means of which fertilizers are applied by being mixed with 
tap water supplied to the lawn with the hose, provide a safe 
and easy way of feeding the grass. 

If the lawn looks as though the turf had become thin, 
grass seed may be sown all over it, being raked in and then 
firmed into the soil with a roller or tamping device. There are 
tampers which have spikes on one side, by means of which 
holes are made to receive fertilizer or grass seed. It usually is 
necessary to restore the turf on some sections of even a good 
lawn. This is to be done by loosening the surface with an iron 
rake to make a seed bed and by rolling or tamping after the 
seed has been sown. 


When grass seed is purchased, it should always be the best. | 


Poor seed usually contains many weeds. Clover in grass seed 
mixtures is to be avoided if one is to walk on the grass or 
when planning a tennis court or croquet ground. 
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MONTICELLO 


The Original Trees 
Planted by THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Are Now Preserved with 


RUBBER 
CAVITY FILLINGS 


Rubber by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 


ON the Monticello estate, now a National 

Shrine, are six noble old trees planted by 
“The Sage of Monticello” himself. These six trees 
are historic relics priceless beyond money value. 


For more than ten years, these precious trees have been 
under the direct care of the Van Yahres Tree Service. 
Recently, cavities and wounds have been filled with a 
mastic binder and sealed with Rubber Cavity Fillings, 
manufactured by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., under 
the Van Yahres 
patent. , 
Section of Tree 
Showing Experi- 
mental Rubber Fill- 
ing Made by the 
Van Yahres Tree 
Service Six Years 
Ago. Time and 
weather have no 
effect on Rubber 
Fillings. Note how 
closely the filling 
contacts the wood 
after years of stress 
and strain. 


These fillings per- 
fectly meet the side- 
walls of the tree. 
They let the tree 
sway in its natural 
way, without crack- 
ing, breaking or 
pulling loose. They 
permanently seal 
the wounds, per- 
mitting annual 
growth rapidly to 
close the openings. 
These Rubber Fill- 
ings are absolutely 
weatherproof and 
immune to attacks 
of borers or wood- 
peckers. Moreover, 
no ugly braces are 
required above or 
below the fillings, 
since rubber takes 
the strain naturally. 


The incision shows 
the mastic binder 
that fills every crack 
and crevice used by 
Van Yahres tree 
surgeons. The outer 
layer is of inter- 
locking .rubber, 
absolutely water- 
proof, yet yielding 
to every motion of 
the tree. 





Available Only Through Van Yahres Tree Service 


These elastic Rubber Cavity Fillings cost no more than other less 
durable fillers. Indeed, in the long run, they cost less because they are 
more permanent. 


The Service that protects and preserves the historic Jefferson Trees 
at Monticello, is available to you, on terms within reach of almost any 
home owner. Trees have an irreplaceable value; it is good business to 
preserve them. 


Write for FREE Booklet and details of our tree care plan. 


The VAN YAHRES 
TREE SERVICE 


Dept. A, WESTBURY, Long Island, N. Y. 
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(and less water) 
in each pound 


Distributors of 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


HUMUS 


ATLANTA Evans Img 
AUBURN Ne Yer George J. Nicht Florida Humus is thoroughly air-dried 
BALTIMORE: = before packing. About half its natural 
BINGHAMTON. ASL’ Dosw Son~=s Moisture content is removed. As a re- 
BOSTON Joseph Breck @ Sons sult, it is more economical to ship, and 

rOL, VA when you buy by the pound you get 


Wood-Howell Nurseries 


INCINNATI 


J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co , , _ wer 
LEVELAND: ‘Sidney L. Dryfoos Money. In your soil, howev 
DETROIT: — Terminal Sales Florida Humus absorbs and 
IACKSONVILL 


Jacksonville Landscape Co 
5 ANGELES 
Germain Seed & Plant Co 


more humus and less water. for your 


er, 


holds 
moisture like a sponge, keeping plants 
fresh and green in dry weather. It is 


as ag ag ne ee rich in nitrogen. Its acidity is just right 
ANCHESTER, N. H. . i re 

John B. Varrick ( for most plants and grasses. Write to- 

NEW ORLEANS Reuter Seed = > wy cle ] 5s S . 

W YORK (also Long Island and_ day for ne Ww bookle t, Nature s Store 

New Jersey): Stumpp &% Walter Co house of Fertility. Address Florida 


PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
ITTSBURGH 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
RTLAND, ME. 
Brown &% Josselyn Co 


W. E. Barrett Co 


Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE 


Humus Co., Sales Department, 141-R 


OCHESTER Hart &% Vick, Inc 
TAMFORD, CONN 
Stumpp &% Walter 
ST. LOUIS St. Louis Seed C 


lr. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Soule’s Gladiolus Garden 
rt WY ARIZ 
esert Gar lens Nursery 
ASHINGTON, D 


ilderson Co., Inc 
Ross Bros. Co 
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Mined and manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 














JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


| and Dorothy Noyes Arms show, in their new book, how 
every flower arrangement you make can be a work of 
art. Fundamental principles of design are explained in 
non-technical language. Photographs of unusual and 
prize winning arrangements illustrate the text. 


DIAGRAMS ANALYZE ARRANGEMENTS 


DESIGN IN 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Price $2.75. At all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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@ The greatest single advance ever effected in 
the development of greenhouse design was the 
achievement of the patented V- BAR construction. 


GREENHOUSES 
N V-BAR 


Re CONSERVATORIES, SOLARIUMS SWIM.- 

aa MING POOL AND TENNIS COURT EN.- 

a ae res CLOSURES AND SOLAR SLAT SHADES 
GREENHOUSES 


as manufactured by 
«« LUTTON COMPANY inc. 


WM. H. 
267 Kearney Avenue * Jersey City, N. J. 
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Annuals Tested in Illinois 


EVERE drought has been experienced in the Middle West 
for several years. Annuals carrying on despite this con- 
dition warrant mention. My list is not complete by any 
means, but according to my records each one has proven itself 
worthy of a place in the garden. 

Marigolds of all kinds, from the miniature variety to the 
tall giants listed for the first time this year, will be planted 
lavishly throughout the borders. For the last five years this 
accommodating annual has bloomed profusely regardless of 
weather conditions. 

Cosmos Sensation is a sensation indeed, filling a long-felt 
want for an early giant cosmos. For some years I have tried 
growing Lady Lenox cosmos with poor results. Plants in 
bud ready to bloom were always taken by frost. What a de- 
lightful surprise last year to find a variety equal to Lady 
Lenox in size and blooming in mid-Summer. The flowers 
were a lovely shade of pink and white and from four to six 
inches across. As this variety needs more space, plants should 
be thinned to stand three feet apart. Disbudding will give 
exhibition blooms. When transplanting this cosmos the stems 
may be buried about three inches to help anchor the plants. 

Although the Unwin dwarf dahlias are not novelties they 


| have won their way into the hearts of all who see them in 


bloom. As easily raised from seed as any tender annual, they 
begin blooming in mid-Summer and carry on until frost takes 
them. Seed may be selected in all the soft shades of pink, 
yellow and lavender, as well as shades of red, orange and dark 
maroon. 

The calendula Chrysantha has been on my list for the past 
three years and each year it becomes more firmly established 


| as one of the good standbys. During the heat of the Summer 


the plants seem to be at a standstill, but with the advent of 
cooler weather and rain, they burst into a profusion of bloom. 
This fact more than compensates for the sparsity of bloom 
when the weather is hot and dry. Light frosts do not harm 
the plants, and they add to the beauty of the garden picture 


| late into the Autumn season. The buttercup-yellow blossoms, 
| resembling chrysanthemums, are borne on long stout stems, 


making it a good cut flower. 

For a neat edging plant the nasturtium Golden Globe is 
most satisfactory. Blooming as profusely as Golden Gleam, 
which I find quite sprawly in habit, this variety is better 
suited to the front of the border because of its compact habit. 
It forms mounds of bloom from mid-Summer on. The past 
season plants along the south border of the house provided 
bloom until November 1. 

The linaria Fairy Bouquet, with its snapdragon-like flow- 
ers, is another dainty annual. Growing about eight inches 
high, the little plants are suitable close to the edge of the 
border. They are very easy to grow from seed, and if pinched 
back will form little mounds of bloom in various shades. 
Like most linarias they seed very easily and volunteer seedlings 
come up along the gravel borders every Spring. 

In my garden the anchusa Blue Bird grows from 12 to 18 
inches high and is very compact in habit, forming a bouquet 
of vivid indigo-blue that gives a brilliant effect in the garden 
when planted with Tagetes stgnata pumila Little Giant in the 
foreground. Celosia spicata grows about three feet high, form- 
ing slender spikes of soft rose bloom, that fade to a silvery 
white at the base. It is a variety seldom seen in this section, 
and although it is not a novelty, it is worthy of a trial. 

Annual pinks in variety and in double and single form, 
with their fragrant blossoms, may always be relied on to fur- 
nish an abundance of bloom despite the hot weather. The 
Chinese double or Indian pinks have large clusters of very 
double flowers in all colors. The Japanese pinks offer an excel- 
lent mixture of colors, which may be bought separately, such 
as salmon, rose, red, orange, and white. 

For an edging I like Torenta fourniert, but it may be used 
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SAFE and SURE 
Wilson's 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This dependable, double-action 
insecticide ‘offers a sure and 
safe method of controlling prac- 
tically every insect pest com- 
monly found attacking flower- 
ing plants, ornamental shrubs 
and trees. Known for more than 
30 years as the standard of in- 
secticide quality, Wilson’s 0. K. 
Plant Spray is endorsed by 
leading Nurserymen, Florists 
and exacting Estate Superin- 
tendents everywhere. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Our 44 page catalog of depend- 
able insecticides, fungicides, 
fertilizers and equipment con- 
tains much valuable informa- 
tion. We shall be glad to send 
you a copy if you will write 


; 
Dept. E-415 Lo 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














READY NOW 


Our Free Catalog featuring 
the better varieties of 
New England's finest 


@ NEW DAHLIAS 
@ NEW GLADIOLUS 
@ NEW PERENNIALS 


Also 
Annuals, Lilies and 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 


630 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SHARON, MASS. 








ALBAMONT 
TUBEROUS ROOTED 
BEGONIAS 


Awarded Silver Medal in 1934 and 
again in 1935 by 
Mass. Horticultural Society 
Our Quality Strain Is 
Unsurpassed for Beauty 
Giant Double Camellia-Rose Type 
Double Frilled Carnation Type 
Single Crested—All Three in 


White, Yellow, Orange, Salmon, Pink, 
Rose, Scarlet and Crimson. 


Narcissiflora, Duplex, Marginata, 
Marmorata, Picta and Hanging Basket 
Types in Mixed Colors 


$2.00 per dozen Postpaid 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton, N. H. 
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in the rock garden, too. Growing about 10 inches high, with 
snapdragon-like flowers that are a rich blue in color with a 
touch of gold on the lip, they form bushy plants completely 
covered with blossoms all Summer. This annual is best started 
in a coldframe in order to have it bloom early. 

The improved Heavenly Blue morning glory is far superior 
to the old variety. The color is a deeper blue, shading off 
toward the center. The seeds germinate easily with just a soak- 
ing overnight. This variety begins blooming early in the 
Summer season and the flowers remain open until noon in this 
section. On cloudy days the flowers have remained open until 
six in the evening. It is not as rank in growth as the older 
variety. A flowering peach tree that did not survive the Winter 
One season is used as a support for this vine. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 


Western Springs, Illinois. 


Non-Spreading Sedums 


OW that Sedum tartarinow: is available in America it 
should be added to the list of non-spreading species 
in Horticulture, February 15. Planted singly or in small 


| clumps it is not showy enough to attract much attention, but 





given a generous spread, this plant, with glaucous leaves of 
distinctive shape (narrowly lanceolate with large teeth), low 
stature of three or four inches, and pink flowers during July and 
August, produces a pleasing effect. It is a member of the 
telephium group of stonecrops, although its appearance, except 
the tuber-like roots, would scarcely suggest the affinity to the 
casual gardener. Coming from northern China, from whence it 
was introduced to gardeners by the late F. N. Meyer, it should 
be hardy in all sections of the country. During the half-score 
years in my garden, it has stood 36 degrees below zero without 
flinching and takes drought and heat in the usual manner of its 


| kind. Incidentally, it was judged the best sedum in the show at 





the 1935 exhibition of the American Rock Garden Society, at 
Cincinnati. 

The notes in the issue of February 15 mentioned S. ewersi 
but did not include its variety S. ewerst homophyllum, a 
better plant for most rock-garden situations, lacking the 
floppy habits of the type and consequently needing much less 
room. The variety gets not over three inches high, but is typi- 
cally ewersi in other respects. Mr. Hamblin did mention § 
cyaneum, a name often given to S. ewerst homophyllum, al 
though there is a true species of that name. It is one of the 
smallest of the telephium group, and, so far as I have been able 
to determine, is not in the American trade. All my dozen or 
more purchases turned out to be not cyaneum but the variety of 
S. ewersi. The title to the smallest of the telephium section 
must be reserved for S. ewerst hayest. It is really too minute to 


| be of much use in a landscape picture, its greatest value being 





as a curiosity. 

No list of non-spreading sedums would be complete with- 
out S. middendorfianum and its variety diffusum. They are 
of the aizoon section, but possess more garden value, espe- 
cially because of the vivid leaf coloring during Spring and 
Autumn, than any others of the group, with the possible 
exception of S. hybridum, although the latter is not a non- 
spreader. In the type the combination of bronze leaves and 
yellow flowers produces a Persian-carpet effect, while the vivid 


| red of the new foliage which appears in Autumn is in keeping 


with the season. In the variety diffusum the green leaves are usu- 
ally tipped with red, which, with the yellow flowers, makes a 
very pleasing combination. Both of these stonecrops are excel- 
lent garden plants, being easily satisfied and, in addition, they 


are colorful over a long period. 
—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
















SPRING OFFENSIVE 


Each Spring, Bartlett de- 
clares war against the great 
army of insects which attack 
trees. 
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4 Starting in the Carolinas, 
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——4 the Bartlett Fleet of Power 
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Sprayers follows the season 
North with a Spraying Bar- 
rage that covers 15 states 
and is so timed as to be 
most effective in its death- 
dealing mission. Have your 
trees inspected now and ar- 
range for Foliage Spraying 
if and when required. Get 
in touch with the nearest 
Bartlett Representative or 
write: 
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The F.A. Bartiert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Price per a — 

Packet .38¢ 
These are the multi 
color d, long purred 
hybrids vou hav | ard 
omu h talk about. You 
can buy th Sutton’s 
Seeds direct trom us, o1 
th fwo-veatl old, re idy- 
o-bloom plants 
Among other new Sutton 
Annuals voushouldsurely 
have, at their Giant 
Verbena, the new Gaiety 
I ower or Ann ial Phlox, 
their mammoth Orang 
King Calendula, not to 
mention the sw t 
scented Nasturtiur 

Send for Catalog 

No longer need you s nd to | ng! ind for 
Sutton's prize winning flower and veg- 


etable seeds. Send to us. Get the nev 
color-filled Catalog. Prices ar On 


side rably lower 


g@ Wayside Gardens 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


Luttons Luds 


Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off 28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 














1524 GOUTH WESTERN AVE. 





Excellent for soil conditioning — 


mulching — transplanting — seeding 
In 20 bushel 


Order from dealer or direct. 


— moisture control. 


bales. 
Free valuable literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
165-H JOHN BT. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORA. N.Y. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 


pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
dozen. Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
prepaid in U. S. For Canada, add 10%. 
Shipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet 
tural directions 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 
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with every 











NEW HOLLAND 
ELECTRIC & GAS 
LAWN MOWERS 


cut and trim with scarcely 
a fringe left along the 
walk or around the trees 
and shrubs. 


Write for Circular and Prices 


New Holland Machine Co. 
New Holland, Pa. 








Most beautiful 


DELPHINIUM 


we have ever seen! 


Giant Pacific Hybrids 
stand out as the showiest 
and most rious Del 
phinium of all. Gigantic 
heights; well-formed 
spikes; hug re flowers (2 ~ 
to 3” diam.). Clear colors 
and pastel sh nai care 
f sen. Oy de r now 
Pkt special pkt. 
$1 5( 
Dreer's 1987 Garden 
B hk 8 t free 


HENRY A. DREER 
336 DREER BLDG 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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mI THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 














Dr. Bailey Writes a Gourd Book 


‘The Garden of Gourds.’’ by Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price $2.50 


Gourds have obtained a point of high dignity when Dr. 
Bailey gives them the benefit of an entire book with his signa- 
ture attached. He has produced an unusual book, too, as 
might be expected under the circumst 
much in the matter of the text as in that of the illustrations. 
which are full-page line drawings reinforced by a colored 
frontispiece of specimen gourds. 

Dr. Bailey writes that he has always been familiar with 
that he has grown them for many years and that 
from time beyond recollection he has wanted to write a simple 
book about these interesting cucurbits. He is right, of course, 
in saying that they are coming back into favor after having 
been displaced by other blooming and fruiting plants. His 
own interest in them has never lagged. however, and he men- 
tions the fact that a National Gourd Society with headquar- 
ters in California has now been established. He points out 
that gourds are heat-loving plants and that they are annuals, 
or at least must be treated as annuals in the North. 

He quotes from Helen M. Tillinghast’s well-known work, 
‘The First Gourd Book.’’ of which he apparently approves. 
He does not like varnished gourds but favors polishing them 
well and then rubbing them over with a good floor wax. 

Considerable space is given to the cultivation of gourds and 
the statement is made that the common yellow flowered kinds 
should be kept off the ground so that the colored fruits may 
always be clean. He likes to support them on a woven wire 
fence or to grow them over a pile of brush. They are grown 


Published by the 





| 


like cucumbers and melons, and insect pests like the flea beetle | 


may take toll. Such pests, however, can be controlled by using 
rotenone dust. A large part of the book is given over to de- 
scriptions of various kinds, together with the author's per- 


sonal experiences with many of them. The list of gourds | 


available is surprisingly large, and there are kinds that are 
grown freely in other parts of the country but which will not 
thrive in the northern part of the United States. 

A chapter is also given to certain of the momordicas, a 
name which comes from a Latin verb meaning to bite. The 
common English words for these plants are Balsam Pear and 
Balsam Apple. Both are annuals of easy cultivation, growing 
into vines with tenacious tendrils. The foliage is delicate and 
attractive without the heavy, coarse appearance of the pump- 


| kin tribe. 


Various other plants with interesting fruits are also men- 
tioned, including the Squirting Cucumber, Ecballium elate- 
rium, which is one of the oddities of the vegetable world. It 
is not like a cucumber but resembles one, and the ripe fruit 
forcibly ejects its contents from the stem and at the slightest 
touch when ripe. 

As is to be expected, Dr. Bailey has given his book a com- 
plete index, and the publishers have bound it attractively, so 
that it is a welcome addition to the garden maker’s library. 


A Book of Herb Illustrations 


“An Artist’s Herbal,’’ by Louise Mansfield 
Company, New York. Price $2.50 

As the name may indicate, this book is made up largely of 
plates. In point oi fact, there are 38 of them, all made by 
Miss Mansfield, who is the special artist of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. The plates were reproduced from pencil draw- 
ings of herbs, but enough text has been appended to properly 
describe each one. As all herb enthusiasts know, it is difficult 
to get satisfactory pictures of most herbs, except those which 
are grown for ornamental purposes. This book relieves that 
situation to some extent. There is a foreword by Mrs. Helen 
M. Fox, whose own devotion to herbs is well known. 
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‘LANDSCAPES 


_ DEVELOPMENT~MAINTENANCE 


N landscape work each proj- 
ect is a completely new 
problem. Experience is essen- 
tial. To each task we bring 
years of technical training, prac- 
tical experience and a highly 
skilled organization. Particular 
clients report full satisfaction 
with results. 











Lawns : Walks : 
Tennis Courts 
Tree 


Walls : Driveways 
> Rock Gardens 
Moving Pruning 
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Boston - WEST ROXBURY- i? 


ANNUAL FLOWERS 


Lovers of Pastel Shades 


can enjoy! 

Phlox Drummondi “Art Shades”: 
Extra large flowers, 9 in. tall. 

Pkt. 25c, large pkt. 60c 
Lilliput Zinnias, Pastel Mixture: 
1% inch blooms, 18 in. tall. 

Pkt. 15c, large pkt. 40c 
Among our Giant Spire Annual 
Larkspurs, Verbenas, and larger 
flowered Zinnias are other de- 
lightful shades. We’d like to send 
our free catalogue descriptive of 
them. It is free. A postal will 
bring it to you. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 


HORSFORD’S 


Regal Plants 
and Lilies 


SEND 














for your free copy 
TODAY of our new Catalog 

featuring new 
perennials, Dwarf Asters, new 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, listing over 
700 varieties of Regal plants, 
shrubs, evergreens, ferns and 
wildflowers for your perennial 
garden. 


F.H.HORSFORD 


Route 20 Charlotte, Vermont 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 
HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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SPECIAL 


WILD GARDEN 


Collection 
(For Ground Covering) 


Our nursery abounds with Native Rhodo- 
dendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas and other 
native gems. Beautify your border or 
woodland with a sprinkling of Flame 
Azaleas and Mountain Laurel. Under 
these native shrubs the bareness will 
disappear with an under planting of 
round covers. Take advantage of the 


ollowing ground cover collection to 
abolish these bare patches. 
Ground Cover Collection 
10 Wintergreen .......sss. $2.50 
10 Rattlesnake Plantain .... 1.50 
10 Round-lobed Hepatica ... 1.50 
10 Partridgeberry ......... 2.50 
20 Bichow's Oap «..... 2000+ 1.50 
10 False Miterwort ........ 1.50 
30 Blue Myrtle .........++ 4H 
This Collection of 70 plants ......$10 
(Catalog value $12.50) 
One-half Collection, 35 plants ...$5.50 
SPECIAL: 10 Yellow Ladyslippers $2 


(Catalog value $2.50) 
Submit your Wild Garden needs to us for 
suggestions and estimates 


GILLETT 


Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box E Southwick, Mass. 





=; GILLETT S.7 














DID YOU SEE OUR EX- 
HIBITS atthe GREAT 
BOSTON SPRING FLOWER 
SHOW and did you note espe- 
cially the WONDERFUL 
RHODODENDRONS— 
YEWS — KALMIAS 
AZALEAS and other FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS and EVER- 
GREENS? Right here at the 
nursery we have THOUSANDS 
OF LIKE QUALITY and at 
prices that are reasonable indeed 
when you consider the quality we 
are offering. 

Our catalog will describe and 
price the various specimens but, 
better still, come out here and 
see the THOUSANDS UPON 
THOUSANDS of SPECI 
MENS that we are offering. 


CHERRY HILL 
NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 








A style for every purpose 
Many attractive features 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HORTICULTURE 


The Care of Exhibition Peonies 


XPERIENCE may be the best teacher, but it is a severe 
one, and the trend of modern education is to inculcate 
knowledge as painlessly as possible. With this in mind, a few 
simple rules have been laid down for the amateur exhibitor of 
peonies. They come from suggestions gathered by reading the 
bulletins of the American Peony Society. 

Peonies need a well-drained place in full sun, or only par- 
tial shade. ‘The crown buds should never be more than two 
or three inches below the surface of the soil. Care should be 
taken not to over-fertilize and the fertilizer should never be 
heaped over the crown of the plant. Peonies will not tolerate a 
soggy soil but need a thorough soaking twice a week during 
the growing season. Cultivation should be begun as early in 
the season as possible. Remember, however, that the young 
buds are very near the surface, so cultivate with a light hand. 

As soon as the terminal flower bud reaches the size of a 
marble, pinch off all lateral buds on the stems intended for 
exhibition. When the petals on this sturdy terminal bud begin 
to lift and show color, fasten a number four paper bag over 
it (women use pins, while men prefer rubber bands, but pins 
are best!). Poke a few holes in the bag for ventilation, leaving 
the bag well puffed out in order to allow the bud to expand 
without injury. A waterproof name tag should also be placed 
on each specimen stem. 

When the peony bud feels quite soft and seems on the point 
of opening, cut the stem 14 to 18 inches long with a sharp 
knife and a slanting cut. All the stem should never be cut from 
a plant. Remove the lower leaves from the cut stem and place 
it, bag still in place, in deep water in a cool, dark spot for at 
least 24 hours before taking it to the show room. There 
should be no dampness on the bud. Peonies may be held in 
cold storage successfully, for several weeks, at a temperature 
of 38 to 45 degrees. They, however, should be removed from 
cold storage two days before the time to exhibit them. 


Sprays for Spruce Gall Aphids 


f fron species of gall-forming aphids are often to be found 
on spruce trees. One attacks Norway and white spruces, 
while the other appears on the Colorado blue spruce. The 
treatments for both include a nicotine-lime dust, oil sprays, 
lime-sulphur, a nicotine sulphate-soap spray and plain soap 
and water. In every instance, however, treatments should be 
made while the trees are dormant and before the end of April. 
Oil sprays are not generally recommended, especially in home 
or ornamental plantings because of the possibility of injury 
to the needles and the fact that they also remove the ‘‘bloom”’ 
or bluish color from blue spruces. 

A spray mixture containing two ounces of laundry soap or 
soap chips in one gallon of water, or ten pounds in 100 
gallons for larger quantities, is cheap and easy to prepare. 
Another very effective mixture is made up of one to two 
teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate, one-half ounce of hydrated 
lime or soap and one gallon of water, or one pint of nicotine 
and four pounds of lime or soap in 100 gallons. Since all 
treatments are aimed at the immature aphids which congregate 
on the under sides of the branches and usually quite near the 
tips, it is essential that the spray cover these parts of the trees 
very thoroughly in order to obtain effective control. 


Sowing Pansies in the Spring 


ANSY seed planted in the Autumn, which is the usual 
custom, gives a fine crop of flowers in Spring, but only a 
few later in the season. In order to have pansies all Summer, 
and especially in the Autumn, seed should be sown again in 
the Spring. This can be done either in boxes of earth in the 
house or in the open ground when the soil can be properly 





BAAR. 
Be WEA ys 
7" 3 TRUE” 
Everblooming 
Climbing Roses 


Each of the Hardy Climbing Roses 
offered below has bloomed profusely 
in my Long Island gardens... 
throughout the entire Summer and 
well into the Autumn. All have 


proven to be true Everbloomers. 
Everblooming Climbing Talis- 
man—Even larger and more hand- 
some than the famous bush Talis- 
man. Copper, gold, apricot and red 
delightfully blended; delicious fra 
grance. My own tested strain 
truly everblooming 

Everblooming Climbing Pink 


4 





Radiance The Radiance has long 
been judged by « yisseurs the 
most dependable of all Everbloom 
ing Roses hardy, vigorous and 
free-blooming throughout the entire 
Summer and Fall. A lovely very 
double é f cameo-pink 


I 
able in 


large 
a | 4 intensely fragrant. Now ava 
aX climbing form 
i>—~ Everbivoming Climbing Red 
par Radiance—A rich, deep American 
a 4 Beauty Red, as handsome and de 


9) . \ pendable as the Pink form above. 
a » ss Very much like a hothouse grown 

‘ 4 American Beauty, but entirely hardy 
wy , and in climbing form. 


“SS YourChoice $1.00 each; 
“as Any 3 for $2.50; 
6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. Postpaid. 
Cultural Directions Included 
ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE,L.1., N. Y. 











CLEMATIS 


on Their Own Roots or Seedlings 


We have discontinued carrying grafted 
Clematis as they are constantly dying off at 
the grafts. All large flowered varieties 
offered are on their own roots. Here are 
some of the lovely varieties we are offering. 
Each 
ASCOTIENSIS. Azure blue $1.25 
BELLE OF WOKING. Beautiful 
double silvery grey . 1.25 
DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH 


Double snow white .... ; . 1.00 
ELSA SPATH. Charming bright blue 1.50 
HENRYI. Large single pure white .. 1.00 
JACKMANNI. Single deep purple ... 1.00 
MME. EDOUARD ANDRE. Bright red 1.00 
PRINCE HENDRICK. Magnificent 

azure blue ..... : ‘ . 2.50 
RAMONA. Popular lavender blue ... 1.00 
In the medium and smaller sized sections 
we have Crispa Montana rubens, Montana 
undulata, paniculata, Tangutica obtusius- 


cula, and Texensis inea). All varieties 
but paniculata are offered established in 
pots. Send for our catalogue containing a 
host of choice hardy plants and bulbs. 
Inspection invited 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


UNUSUAL GARDEN ITEMS 


Grape 
Design Iron 
Furniture 


CHAIRS 
SETTEES 


coc? 





Authentic in 
design. 

Cast from 
Old Patterns 


Hand Wrought 
Lead Bird Baths 


SHELL DESIGN 
24 in. $12.50 18 in. $9.00 
LOTUS DESIGN-—24 in. $15.00 


Send for Folders 





28 Church Street, Wellesley, Mass. 


worked. It is well to remember that pansy seed takes from | THE GARDEN SHOP 


ten to twenty days to germinate. 


Tel. Wel. 1993 












Se bb 
NT 
gansy tense 2S" 


Use Crater Lake Certified 99% pure Bent 
to fill in bare spots and thicken up old 
lawns. A very hardy, spreading grass 
that makes a lasting turf. Each package 
contains enough seed to renew 200 sq. ft. 
of old lawn or plant 50 sq. ft. of new ground. 

% May be sown any time until autumn. 


| CRATER LAKE SEED om: * 
P. O. Box 125H 
PORTLAND, ORE. 









ASTRID MAKES GOOD 


The first winter-proof chrysan- 
themum exerts its charm 
throughout the year — broad 
masses of heavy foliage in 
Summer—lasting flowers of apri- 
cot-shaded pink in Fall. 

Buy large divisions (not cuttings) 
well rooted in 3-inch pots, direct 
from the originator 


Three for $1.25 postpaid 
STYER’S NURSERIES 


Concordville, Pa. 











CLIMBING ROSES 
Many varieties 2 yr. north- 
ern field grown. 
$3.00 per doz. 


Fruit trees, Berry bushes 
\sparagus, Rhubarb 


Special 


Write me for prices on 
what you want. 
ARTHUR DUMMETI 


HARRISON NEW YORK 
Phone: Park 852-R 














BURPEE’S 


REGAL LILIES 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Were 25c each) 
One of the easiest grown 
and most beautiful Lilies 
Flowers are fragrant 
pure white, often suffused 
pink. Grows 3 to 6 ft 
high. Blooms July to 
August. Lives for years 

3 for 25¢; 7 for 50¢ 
15 for $1; 100 for $6.50 
Guaranteed, Postpaid 
Burpee's Seed Catalog 
FREE. All best flower 
and vegetables 
Lower Prices for 1937 
Many new varieties 
oe Lh aii of 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., 643Burpee Bldg, Philadelphia 





CREEPING BLUET 


(Houstonia serpyllifolia) 


A gem among our hardy wildflowers. Dwarf, 
ympact, evergreen, a pincushion of soft 
lue blossoms in May. For well drained, 
light, acid soil. Strong nursery grown 
plants. 4” spread: 50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 
doz bey aid in U.S. Descriptive leaflet and 
cultural directions 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


PLANT LABELS 


ttrs ern t, easily read Made in 
es, 8”, 12” and 18” long. 





I irculars and samples address : 


ROL PH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 


HORTICULTURE 


Scoring of Gladioli in the Field 


HE Gladiolus Institute, an international association of 

gladiolus societies, which was organized two years ago 
under the chairmanship of Francis M. Bibby of Medfield, 
Mass., has just published a report covering its recommenda- 
tions in the matter of the classification and scoring of gladiolli. 
This has been submitted to all gladiolus societies with the 
hope that it will be adopted as an international standard. 
The work of consolidating the various ideas submitted and 
formulating a plan which would incorporate the desired 
results of the majority, was done by Prof. Mervyn J. Bailey 
of Boston University. 

The plan of classification as proposed by the Institute 
divides gladioli into five general classes: Mammoth, formal, 
large-flowered decorative (florets over four inches), small- 
flowered decorative (florets under four inches), and novelties. 

A class for mammoth varieties is to provide a place for 
unusually large flowers, to encourage their development, and 
also to take them from competition with varieties which are 
grown primarily for their beauty of form and color. 

A class for novelties is provided to encourage the develop- 
ment of those varieties which are departures from the estab- 
lished form such as very tiny florets, fragrance, new shapes of 
florets and new and attractive arrangements of florets on stems. 

Scoring of varieties in the mammoth class places consider- 
able weight on size, while this is no material factor in the 
other classes except in so far as it represents their normal 
culture. In the decorative classes, form and color are weighted 
the heaviest in scoring, while in the novelty class considerable 
weight is given to their value as a novelty. 


Protecting Gladioli From Thrips 


T IS no longer necessary to be disheartened over the pres- 
ence of the thrips in gladiolus plantings. This pest is still 
much in evidence but is being combated successfully. Naphtha- 
lene flakes have come into common use for cleaning up stored 
bulbs, but they should not be used in the earth when the 
bulbs are being planted. Naphthalene flakes in the soil are 
likely to cause more damage than the thrips. The fact has been 
pretty well established that thrips do not live over Winter in 
northern sections unless the ground freezes hard. The pests 
will live over in the South. 

Control measures after planting consist in spraying the 
plants as soon as they are three or four inches high, this spray- 
ing being continued every ten days until shoots start to form. 
The American Gladiolus Society has come out with two 
sprays, the simplest of which is as follows: manganese arse- 
nate, one-fourth pound; brown sugar, four pounds: water, 
six and one-fourth gallons. Another spray is made by using 
one spoonful of Paris green to ten ounces of brown sugar and 
one gallon of water, but this mixture must be kept stirred and 
may burn the foliage where the humidity is high. It is rec- 
ommended for interior and dry sections, but the former for- 
mula is better for sections like the coast, where humidity 
becomes high. It is best to do all spraying in the morning. 

A still easier way to get rid of the thrips is to use the hose 
on the gladiolus plants several times a week. The pest is not 
very tenacious of life and is easily destroyed by a heavy 
flushing. Even hard rains will often lessen attacks to a very 
marked degree. 

















TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 


Hetimates and Expert Advice Without Obligatio 
Spraying — Cavity Work — Praning —Fertllising 
WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 
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Ne traps, no messy — ~ job. 


E: money 
back if not satisMed. Ground Maintenance 
Manual free on request—no obligations. 


52 WILTON ROAD 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


trave). EWERGREENS 
From the meng bod ~ Carolinas 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters for 
Hardy Native American Plants. Our supply in 
both nursery-grown and collected woods-grown 
is sufficient to supply the demand. 

Azaleas, Leucothe, Kalmia, Rhododen- 
drons, Andromedas, Orchids, Vines, 
Climbers, Creepers, Ferns, Liliums, Tril- 
liums, Dicentras, and hundreds of others of 
tried and tested merit are grown and carried in 
large supply. Our 45 years’ practical experi- 
ence, quality, quantity, variety, low price and 
unequalled organization are at your command. 
Complete catalogue and Surplus list will be 
sent on request. 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
ASHFORD NORTH CAROLINA 

























© Ornithogalum 
eet S 


50c DOZEN 


THIS unusual bulb bears 
elegant spikes of beautiful 
silvery grey flowers shaded 
pale sea-green. Thrives in 
dense shade or open border 
Valuable for cutting and 
arrangements with Tulips 
BULB CATALOG FREE 





SPECIAL SEABROOK COLLECTION 


For $2.00, we will send prepaid, 2 each 
large gladiolus bulbs, correctly labeled of 
the following: 

BETTY CO-ED 
BILL SOWDEN 


EDITH ROBSON 
KING ARTHUR 


BLUE MOORISH KING 
TRIUMPHATOR SALBACH’S 

CONSTANCY ORCHID 

CORONATION SUNSHINE GIRL 


DAMASCUS TOBERSUN 


Special Gratis—-1 Georgette 
Write for 1937 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


White Gull, Baby Pompon. Ann Miller, 
Bright Bronze, both are new for 1937. Alice 
Howell, Single Orange; Lorelei, Bright Yel- 
low ; Panola, like Pink Cushion, but brighter; 
Evelyn, Reddish Bronze. All early flowering 
and hardy. Above collection $1.10 Postpaid. 


Catalogue Mailed Free 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
Box A ADRIAN, MICH. 


GAILLARDIA SUN GOD 
Very large flowers of a clear 
yellow on strong, stiff stems. 
Ex. 3 inch pots, 

40c each; 3 for $1.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box21l OREGON 


GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
& Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 
Stoined | eiees 
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WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 
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Add a bright spot to 
your grounds. At- 
tractive bird 
house, 
painted in 
gay colors. 
Complete with 
special bracket, 
permitting in- 
stant mounting 
and dismount- 
$2.50 postpaid in U. S. A. or two for $4.50. 
Cash with order. 


TIFFT, Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 


Helleborus Niger 


For sentiment, as well as for the beauty of 
the unique flowers, most gardeners like to 
have these rare, old-fashioned plants in 
their garden. Plant now for bloom next 
season. Rich, retentive soil and light shade. 
2 strong field-grown plants $1.50 
(add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 


SCUTELLARIA 


Indica Japonica 
Its delicate soft grey-green foliage and little 
spires of helmeted blue flowers from June 
to October add charm to the rock or wall 
garden. Prefers a light soil in full sun. 
Order early. 
5 strong plants $1.50 (add postage) 

Send for catalogue—perennials, rock plants, herbs 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASS. 


YSTONE PLANT LABEL staxe 
=> Special Offer 20 for $1.00 W 


R Label is sea green pyralin; 
a stake 10” long rust proof 
s aluminum painted green. Use 
© ordinary lead pencil for mark- 
~ ing. Price $5.00 per 100. 
WRITE Write for Catalog 
“FOR W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
SAMPLE 1486 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Fach 

Iris Gracilipes, flowering clumps ..... $.50 
Iris Gracilipes alba (proven) flowering 

CN a ichitic sian : . . .3.00 

Iris tectorum alba, flowering clumps ..1.00 

Iris cristata alba, flowering clumps ...1.00 


New—Iris Cristata—‘“Blue Jacket” 
Dainty violet blue form of Cristata ...1.00 
One each of above collection for ..... 5.00 


RED GATE FARM NURSERY 
EATONTOWN NEW JERSEY 


WATER RIGHT AT THE ROOTS 


Attach water gun to your garden 
hose and put the water right 
where it belongs, at the roots. No 





waste, no guess work. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36 inches. Thou 
sands in daily use. Ideal for all 
fruit and nut trees, shrubs, deep 
rooted plants, and vines. Trans- 





planting can be done at all times 
of the year. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct, Price 
(p.p.) $2.75. Send for circular. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 


PATENTED 
TATROE’S CO. 





WORLD’S FINEST 


BULB CATALOG 


Make your garden the envy of your 
neighbors! Send at once for this 
beautiful 32-page, full-color catalog 
featuring a special selection of the most 
desirable Tulip, Narcissus, Hyacinth and 
other Bulbs offered by the American Branch 
of a world-famous Dutch Bulb Grower. Spe- 
cial 10% Cash Discount on EARLY ORDERS 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 















HORTICULTURE 


The Gas Plant in Illinois 


CAN add a word of experience to the statements made in 

Horticulture concerning the gas plant, Dictamnus, and the 
Bluebell of Scotland, Campanula rotundifolia, and it is that 
both have proven to be among the finest of garden plants for 
the perennial border. We have had two years of bad drought 
and a Winter the coldest on record and yet both bloomed 
about as usual, the bluebell, from May until frost. 

No plant, not excepting delphinium hybrids, lupines or 
fine irises, calls forth more exclamations of pleasure from gar- 
den visitors than the gas plant. It is very true that scarcely a 
one among them knows the plant. I agree with statements 
made by D. Keller of St. Louis in general, but not about the 
burning of the oil in the plant. A flame will result if a match 
is held near the seed pod. The seed pods are striking in appear- 
ance, and the plant, in shape and leaf, is very attractive. The 
flowers are held well above the foliage and are very showy, 
the rose-colored variety (rubra) in particular. ‘The racemes 
are long and the individual flowers are beautifully poised. The 
leaves are dark green, heavy and glossy, and remain so until 
frost, making the plant ornamental in itself. 

The campanula will grow in different soils and conditions, 
in dry or moist, full or partly shaded locations. We have 
found it growing as a native in a sand region in the central 
part of Illinois and again in a rock-walled, moist canyon in 
the northern part of the state. It is not, however, a common 
plant in Illinois, according to the Illinois Natural History 
Survey's ‘‘Fieldbook of Illinois Wildflowers.’’ It managed to 
bloom all last Summer, although we had many days over 
100 degrees in temperature. A scientist interested in ecology 
tells me this is the northern form brought down by the 
glacier, found also in the alpine zone on mountains. 

Both plants are good and the gas plant extremely so. Cer- 
tainly it should be much more planted. 

—E. Schoenbeck. 


Peoria, Ill. 


The Planting of Garden Lilies 


AVING read the experience of others in growing lilies, I 
am led to believe the all-important points of drainage, 
moisture and soil are not thoroughly understood. After 14 
years’ experience I find that depth has little to do with success 
if the moisture conditions are right. If irrigation is available, 
the top of the bulb need not be more than three inches below 
the surface. Without irrigation, deeper planting is necessary, 
since stem roots as well as basal roots must have moisture. Lily 
bulbs must have air, hence, in heavy soil they must be planted 
more shallowly than in loose, sandy soil. Judgment, not a 
ruler, should be used when planting lilies. They should never 
be planted in hard or poorly drained sub-soil. Perfect drain- 
age, with plenty of moisture, is essential to success with lilies. 
I should like to add my experience with Lilium formo- 
sanum Price’s variety. It has proved perfectly hardy with me. 
In the Winter of 1932-33 seedlings one inch underground 
withstood eight degrees Fahrenheit, when the ground froze to 
a depth of six inches. It is reported that in England plants of 
L. formosanum last May withstood 18 degrees. Only one gar- 
den in six showed slight damage. 


—John D. Stewart. 
Oregon City, Ore. 











ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 











RHODODENDRONS 


Direct from large New England rhododendron farm. Cash and carry, 
auto or truckload. Hybrids with buds, mixed colors, 15-20 in. high, $12, 
$18, $24 dozen. Native Rhododendrons, Ilex glabra, Laurel, Heather. 


L.F.Kinnsy LOWLAND RHODODENDRON FARM Growers 35 ¥rs 
Sales Garden: Kingston Hill KINGSTON, R. I. Make Your Own Selection 
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HOWARD STUDIOS 


137 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 






VASES, 
WELLS, 
SPOUTS, 
STATUES, 
SUNDIALS, OIL 
JARS, BENCHES 
Send for Circular 
Estimates 

Marble, Stone, Lead, Wrot Iron 


etc. BENCH-—-BORGHESE 





25c¢ to 50c DAHLIAS 10c Each 


W. H. T., Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
Jersey's Beauty, Jersey’s Beacon, Elsie 
Daniels, Mrs. I. De Vere Waarner, Avalon, 
Amun Ra, Harry Mayer, Eleanor Van 
Derveer 

Write for Complete Catalogue 


BEST-EVER GARDENS 
830 Pinewood Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 





NEW GLADIOLUS 


PRIZE WINNING NAMED SORTS 
Including Picardy, Pelegrina and F. J. 
McCOY, Grand Champion 1934, '35 and '36, 
with 15 open, 8 showing color and three 
green buds. 1” to 2%” 
bulbs, all colers oO for 


DAFFODIL A Choice selection, 8 wks. of 


Bloom, list ready in June 
THOMAS BELL, FERRY RD., YARDLEY, PA. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 


Other plants ef unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 


BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 












There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
7 numerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in “‘cool’’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 
paid. Illustrated catalogue ‘‘H" of 


America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis 
“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 





BUNCHBERRY 


(Oornus canadensis) 
Tiniest of our Dogwoods, a charming 4” 
ground cover for shady places. White flower 
stars in May, and scarlet Autumn berries. 
2-year, nursery-grown from seed: 50c each, 
6 for $2.50, $5 doz. Prepaid in U. 8. 
Descriptive leaflet and dtrectionas 

ROBERT S. LEMMON 

PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 





A Catalog 
describing an unusual collection of 
NEW, RARE, and TIME-TESTED 
TREES, PLANTS, SHRUBS, 
VINES, BULBS, etc. 


From all parts of the world, at surprisingly 
low prices 
Sent on Request 
THE TINGLE NURSERY COMPANY 
203 GARDEN LANE PITTSVILLE, MD. 





INTERESTING CATALOG 


Seeds of Rare Flowers 


Descriptions of some 2800 unusual 
and distinctive kinds for the “dif- 
ferent’ garden. Gives needs, uses, 
seasons, heights, etc.; a work of 
reference. Write Dept. B for your 
copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 








Delphinium Hybrid 
“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 


One of the finest ever introduced, best suited 
to our American climate. Large flowers, 
closely set on tall spikes, in many shades of 
blue; some orchid shades; many doubles. 
Mildew and heat resistant. Ideal Planting 
Size That Will Bloom This Year. 15 for 
$1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid 

Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILL. 











Complete with 1 82° 


instructions and data on plant needs. 


I 


E to-use. Tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
enue and acidity, giving essential informa- 
tion for successful Jawn or garden. Cased in 


everlasting metal box. Contains enough ma- 
terial for 200 individual tests. Inexpensive 
refills available. Sudbury Professional Soil 
Pest Kit $18.50 postpaid. 

Mal Orders Promptly Filled 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. BOX 643, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 

SPECIAL Ihe popular Home Gardener's model 
\lso tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
acidity. Only $ postpaid.) 


HEMEROCALLI 


If you wish to try some of the newer kinds 
of DAYLILY, in which there is much inter 





est now, here are four very distinct, hardy 
varieties: APRICOT, early and very free- 
blooming; HIGHBOY, pale yellow, late, 
very tall; MRS. W. H. WYMAN, clear yel- 


low, late, thick texture; OPHIR, best 
golden yellow, midseason, large and fine. 

These 4 choice varieties $2.50 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 





PERMANENT PLANT 
MARKERS | G cage 


years 
service. ALUMINI M CARDS per 
manently engraved by placing on blotte: 
and writing with pencil. Cannot blow out 






EASY TO 


but you can change om ae required 

ices j Aluminum Cards: 50 to READ... 

500, 3c each, 500 or more, 2! oc each bt large Card 

paper cords iT each less Postage : 

ed. Ser ainps for sample Secon P “ax4)4 in. 
Tilted; no stoop- 

THE W. F. NORMAN SHEET METAL ing to read 

WEVADA MFG. CO, MISSOURI 





New Hardy Chrysanthemum 


ASTRID 


Pink Seedling from C. Arcticum 
50c for 1 — $1.25 for 3 — $2.25 for 6 
$4.00 per dozen Postpaid 
Send for color ilh sete and list of other 
eties 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Natick, Mass. 





PIPER’S 


GARDEN CREYSANTHEMUMS 


SPECIAL SPRING OFFER 
12 plants, your selection, sent prepaid 
for $2.00; 6 plants, prepaid, $1.25. 
Descriptive List and Cultural Notes 
on Re quest 
LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 








HARDY PHLOX 


PROGRESS: The new deep lavender 
blue, $3.50 doz. 
DAWN: Pale salmon pink. $2.50 doz. 
C. B. MERRILL: Dark pink, late. 
$2.50 doz 
Send for List 
FREDERIC J. REA 


73 Winslow Avenue Norwood, Mass. 











POSITIONS WANTED 
GARDENER-ESTATE SUPERINTEND- 


ENT: Age 51, married, no children. Thor- 
oughly experienced all branches of garden- 





t 





ng outdoor and under glass. General farm- 
expert lat Isc ape, making of new and 


emodeling old places; also entire upkeep of | 
rivate estate Gre iduate gardening school 
ieanenss Came to this country 27 years 


igo Joseph Vibiral, Care of M. Dolan, 24 
Woodbine Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. | 





Gardener-caretaker: English, married, no 

ldren. Flowers, fruit, vegetables. Life- 
time experience under glass and outdoors. 
" ive stock. Good mechanic. Excellent refer- 
neces, F. L. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Heston , Mass. 





— GARDE NER, SUPERINTENDENT, 


i} training, 3O years’ experi 


¢ 


horticulture. Excellent 
“A c., Care of “Horticulture,” 


Bosion, Ma 


‘ Sp n 


HORTICULTURE 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Adams Nursery, Inc. (Springfield, Mass.) ‘1937 retail price list.’’ 
New England gardens.”’ 

Alexander, J. K. (499 Central St., E. Bridgewater, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1937.” 

Baggesens’ Nurseries, Ltd. (Pembury, Kent, England) (General catalog) 

Barr, Claude A. (Prairie Gem Ranch, Smithwick, S. D.) ‘‘Native rock plants and 
others from the high plains, Badlands, and Black Hills.”’ 

Bon-Glad Gardens. (35 Highland Ave., Belleville, Ont., 
“Irises, rock plants, and perennials.”’ 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, O.) (General catalog) ' 1937." 

Fitchett Dahlia Gardens. (Janesville, Wisconsin) ‘ tiie 1337." 


“Better plants for 


Can.) ‘‘Gladioli, 1937.” 


Flandria. (Bruges, Belgium) ‘‘Orchids.”’ 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne. Vt.) ‘‘Gardenside gossip—incl. perennial 
and native plant price list—-March 15, 1937." 


Greystone Nurseries and Greenhouses. (No. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y.) ‘Choice and 
unusual rock, perennial, and bedding plants.’’ 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) ‘‘Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants 
shrubs and bulbs, Spring and Fall 1937." 

Harris, William. (Rockwood, Ont., Can.) ‘‘Gladioli, 1937.’ 

Hill, D., Nursery Co. (Dundee, Ill.) “Spring 1937' (Evergreens) 
book, Spring 1937." 

Lawrence, H. V. (Falmouth, Cape Cod, Mass.) (General catalog) ‘'1937."’ 

Lecolier, Paul. (La Celle St. Cloud, Seine et Oise, France) (General catalog) 

Leonard, A. M., & Son. (Piqua, O.) ‘‘Worthwhile flowering shrubs, rare and un 
usual plants.”’ 

Orpet Nursery. (3579 Hollister Ave., Santa Barbara. Calif.) ‘Retail bulb list 1937.” 

Park, George W. (Greenwood, S. C.) “Park's flower book of choice dependable 
seeds, season of 193 


dwarf 


“Hill's thrift 


Perrin Gardens. (2314 N. E. Alberta St.. Portland, Ore.) “‘Gladiolus.”’ 

Rocenka. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) “‘Dahlias, 1937 

Springside Dahlia Gardens. (Wappingers Falls, N. Y.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1937 

Sunningdale Nurseries. (Windlesham, Surrey, England) ‘‘Catalogue of Chinese 
Himalayan, and other rhododendrons, azaleas, and various American plants, 


coniferz, ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, heaths, etc.”’ 

“Three Laurels.’” (Madison Co., Marshall, N. C.) ‘‘Wild native flowering plants of 
western N. C. Rhododendrons and azaleas.” 

Tremper, Edward P. (Bellevue, Wash.) ‘‘English holly.’ 

Tunia Service. (Adelaide, So. Australia) ‘‘1937 catalogue of Dinkum Australian 
super gladioli.”’ 

Veitch, Robert, 8 Son Ltd. (Alphington, nr. Exeter, England) “* 
of trees and shrubs."’ ‘‘Herbaceous and rock plants.” 

Waterer, Hosea. (714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa.) ‘Seeds, 1937.” 

Watkins Nurseries. (Midlothian, Va.) (General nursery catalog). 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside. L. I., N. Y.) ‘‘Iris, roses, perennials, bulbs."’ 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio) ‘‘Hardy plants—rock plants, lilies, 
novelties.”’ 

Weathered Oak Herb Farm 


Descriptive catalogue 


bulbs, 


(Bradley Hills, Bethseda, Md.) ‘‘Herbs and rare plants.”’ 
Webb, Ed., & Sons Ltd. (Stourbridge, England) ‘‘1937 garden guide.” 
Webber, Fred P. (R.D. 2, Newport, R. I.) ‘‘Dahlias, especially miniatures.’ 
Weston Nurseries. (Weston, Mass.) (General catalog) ‘'1937.” 
Wheeler, James, 8 Son. (Natick, Mass.) ‘‘Delphiniums, chrysanthemums 
for 1937.” 
Whitelegg, George G 
herbaceous plants, 
‘Bulbs and roses.’ 
Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 
stock.”’ 

Wilcox, Roy F., & Co 
decorative plants.”’ 
Winter, H. (Frankfurt Am Main 

succulents.” “Cacti.” 
Wohlert, A. E. (Penn Valley, Narberth, Pa.) ‘‘Oriental flowering trees and shrubs.”’ 
Woolman, H. (Sandy Hill Nurseries, Shirley nr. Birmingham, England) “Catalogue 
1936 and 1937" (C hrysanthemums dahlias, bedding plants, etc. 
Wyant, Melvin E. (Mentor, Ohio) ‘‘A guide to better roses.” 
Yopp Seed Co. (So. 2nd St., Paducah, Ky.) ‘*1937 annual seed catalog and garden 
guide.”’ 


Asters in the Home Garden 


NE cannot expect to grow good annual asters if they are 
planted in the same spot year after year. The ground be- 
comes filled with root lice which ruin the plants, often to the 
mystification of the owner. Asters should have new ground 
each year and a little tobacco dust should be dug into the soil 
when the plants are set out. Asters grown from seed at home 
thrive just as well as those bought in the market, but the seed 
should be sown in boxes of earth indoors now. Indeed, it is 
wise to make several sowings at intervals in order to keep 
plants coming along all through the late Summer. 


The Curious Spider Plant 


Speyer makers who rent their homes and therefore do 
not feel like investing in shrubs or perennials will find 
the Spiderplant, Cleome pungens, useful, for it grows tall 
enough to act as a substitute for shrubbery. The growth is 
rapid, too, and the plants persist until the coming of Fall. 
Then they are likely to self-sow and come up freely the next 
year. They grow best in rather rich soil, and should stand one 
foot apart. The blossoms, which are curiously sticky when 
touched, are not very attractive in the middle of the day as 
they partially close then, but when evening comes they open 
to their fullest extent. 


specialties 


(Chislehurst, Kent, England) 
ornamental trees and shrubs.”’ 


“General catalogue of alpines, 
“Garden seeds and sundries.”’ 


(Bridgeman, Mich.) ‘'1937-—complete line of nursery 


(Montebello, Calif.) ‘‘Retail price list—palms, bay trees 


Feichenheim, Germany) ‘‘Seeds of cacti and other 


April 15, 1937 





GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Write for catalogue of selected 
varieties blooming before severe 
frosts occur. 


ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
Rockland Oo. New City, N. ¥. 











DELPHINIUMS 


Pot grown, no planting losses. All 
will bloom this year. Blackmore & 
Langdon Hybrids. This strain, with- 
out a doubt, stands in a class by itself. 
12 plants $1, 27 plants $2. Prepaid. 
BREECES GARDENS, OHIO 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


DELAWARE, 








INTRODUCING Indian Lily (cooperia pe- 
dunculata) blooms large, fragrant, pink 
stars during hottest weather. Most exqui- 
sitely beautiful lily, and hardiest. 5 bulbs 
25e; doz. 50c; 100 $4.00. Bargain Nursery, 
Abilene, Texas. 





GOURD or Indian corn seed. Superlative 
quality, 25c per packet. Dried gourds 
(painted or natural) $1 per dozen. Colorful 


Indian Corn, 25c per ear. John W. Mac- 
Intyre, 174 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





NEW, DISTINCTIVE Western flowering 
shrubs, broad-leafed Evergreens bring 
year-round beauty. Our young garden- 
grown stock transplants easily. Described 
March 1 “Horticulture,” p. 96, and ad. 113. 
Free Circular. C. E. Artman, Native Gar- 
dens of Eastern Washington, Box 270, 
Spokane. 





RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS: 
Hardy Species and Hybrids in lining out 
and planting sizes. Send for Price List. 
Charles H. Reid, Osterville, Mass. 





CACTUS and SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
Authoritative. Educational. 24 pages illus- 
trated. 6 months $1.00. 6162 N. Figueroa, 
Los Angeles. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., 
delphia, Pa. 


varieties our spe 
Green Tree 
Phila- 





HEMEROCALLIS: Finest new hybrids. 
Other plant specialties. Choice domestic 
and imported daffodils. Catalogue on re- 


quest. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Virginia. 





BARGAINS in OVERSTOCK Rock Garden 
and Border Plants, Bulbs, etc. Rare Alpines, 
Low Prices. Free Surprise Garden( Annual). 
Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 





HANTON — “The Gardener’s Invisible 
Glove.’”* Skin conditioner, protector. Garden 
and household stains wash off easily with 
Hanton protection. Large bottle, lasts 
months, $1.00. Box 142-H, Pleasantville, 
N. Y. Write for Circular. 





BLUEBERRIES: The new Hybrids. Grow 
in ordinary garden soil. Grape size fruit on 
bushes that look like lilacs. Never miss a 
crop. Sturdy plants all sizes. Booklet 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Customers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 








MINIATURE DAHLIAS: Baby Royal, 
Glorious, Onah, Juweeltje, Cheal’s Pink, 
Crusoe, six tubers prepaid, $3.00, one sub- 
stitution permitted. Homeacre, the Garden 
st een of Fred P. Webber, Newport, 





PRIZE DAHLIA COLLECTIONS: 10 Roll 
of Honor Dahlias, named and labeled, our 
selection, value $10 00 or more, sent post 
paid for $5.00. Hillside Dahlia Gardens, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





WILD PLANTS: Ferns Pamphlet A B, 
Simplified Arrangement of Flowers 3c— 
OC, Gifts. Kintz Co., Guilford, Conn. 





Yellow Autumn 
Miss E. C 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA: 
Crocus: 12, $2.00; 100, $14.00; 
Davis, Leesburgh, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener: Head- or working superintend- 
ent. Married, two children. Life experience 
greenhouse, annuals, perennials, vegetables, 
lowae. maintenance of estate. Best refer 
ences on character and ability. J. W. C., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass, 
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